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THE  REX'OLT  OF  THE  EXFIT  ^ 

SOME  REFLECTION'S  OX  THE  DOCTRIXE  OF  EVOLUTIOX 

There  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  in  a  portion  of  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution.  All 
is  not  working  smoothly  and  well,  and  according  to  formula. 
It  begins  to  appear  that  those  men  of  science  who.  having  de¬ 
rived  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution  in  its  modern  form 
from  observations  on  earth-worms,  on  climbing  plants,  and  on 
Ijrightly  colored  birds,  and  who  then  straightway  applied  it 
blithely  to  man  and  his  affairs,  have  made  enemies  of  no  small 
j)art  of  the  human  race. 

It  was  all  well  enough  to  treat  some  earth-worms,  some 
climbing  plants,  and  some  brightly  colored  birds  as  fit.  and 
others  as  unfit,  to  survive ;  but  when  this  distinction  is  extended 
o\er  human  beings  and  their  economic,  social,  and  political 
attairs,  there  is  a  general  pricking-up  of  ears.  The  con¬ 
sciously  fit  look  down  on  the  resulting  discussions  with  com¬ 
placent  scorn.  The  consciously  unfit  rage  and  roar  loudly; 
while  the  unconsciously  unfit  bestir  themselves  mightily  to 
overturn  the  whole  theory  which  the  distinction  between 
fitness  and  unfitness  rests.  If  any  law  of  nature  makes  so  ab- 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  American  Academy,  and  the  National  In¬ 
stitute,  of  Arts  and  Letters,  at  the  New  Theater.  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  8,  1910. 
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surd  a  distinction  as  that,  then  the  offending  and  obnoxious 
law  must  be  repealed,  and  that  quickly. 

The  trouble  appears  to  arise  primarily  from  the  fact  that 
man  does  not  like  what  may  be  termed  his  evolutionary  poor 
relations.  He  is  willing  enough  to  read  about  earth-worms 
and  climbing  plants  and  brightly  colored  birds,  but  he  does  not 
want  nature  to  be  making  leaps  from  any  of  these  to  him. 

The  earth-worm,  which,  not  being  adapted  to  its  surround¬ 
ings,  soon  dies,  unhonored  and  unsung,  passes  peacefully  out 
of  life  without  either  a  coroner's  inquest,  an  indictment  for 
earth-worm  slaughter,  a  legislative  proposal  for  the  future 
protection  of  earth-worms,  or  even  a  new  society  for  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  social  and  economic  state  of  the  earth-worms  that 
are  left.  Even  the  quasi-intelligent  climbing  plant  and  the 
brightly  colored  bird,  humanly  vain,  find  an  equally  incon¬ 
spicuous  fate  awaiting  them.  This  is  the  way  nature  operates 
when  unimpeded  or  unchallenged  by  the  powerful  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  human  revolt  or  human  revenge.  Of  course,  if  man 
understood  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  nature  by  the  doctrine 
C'f  organic  evolution  as  well  as  the  earth-worm,  the  climbing 
plant  and  the  brightly  colored  bird  understand  theirs,  he,  too, 
like  them,  would  submit  to  nature's  processes  and  decrees 
without  a  protest.  As  a  matter  of  logic,  no  doubt  he  ought 
to  do  so;  but.  after  all  these  centuries,  it  is  still  a  far  cry 
from  logic  to  life. 

In  fact,  man,  unless  he  is  consciously  and  admittedly  fit,  re¬ 
volts  against  the  implication  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and 
objects  both  to  being  considered  unfit  to  sur\'ive  and  succeed, 
and  to  being  forced  to  accept  the  only  fate  which  nature  offers 
to  those  who  are  unfit  for  sundval  and  success.  Indeed,  he 
manifests  with  amazing  pertinacity  what  Schopenhauer  used 
to  call  “  the  will  to  live,”  and  considerations  and  arguments 
based  on  adaptability  to  environment  have  no  weight  with 
him.  So  much  the  worse  for  environment,  he  cries;  and 
straightway  sets  out  to  prove  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  humans  who  are  classed  by  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  as  fit,  exhibit  a  most  disconcerting  satis¬ 
faction  with  things  as  they  are.  The  fit  make  no  conscious 
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struggle  for  existence.  They  do  not  have  to.  Being  fit,  they 
survive  ipso  facto.  Thus  does  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  like 
a  playful  kitten,  merrily  pursue  its  tail  with  rapturous  delight. 
The  fit  survive;  those  survive  who  are  fit.  Nothing  could  be 
more  simple. 

Those  who  are  not  adapted  to  the  conditions  that  surround 
tiiem,  however,  rebel  against  the  fate  of  the  earth-worm  and 
the  climbing  plant  and  the  brightly  colored  bird,  and  engage 
in  a  conscious  struggle  for  existence  and  for  success  in  that 
existence  despite  their  inappropriate  environment.  Statutes 
can  be  repealed  or  amended;  why  not  laws  of  nature  as  well? 
d'hose  human  beings  who  are  unfit  have,  it  must  be  admitted, 
one  great,  tho  perhaps  temporary,  advantage  over  the  laws 
of  nature;  for  the  laws  of  nature  have  not  yet  been  granted 
suffrage  and  the  organized  unfit  can  always  lead  a  large 
majority  to  the  polls.  So  soon  as  knowledge  of  this  fact  be¬ 
comes  common  property,  the  laws  of  nature  will  have  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  more  countries  than  one. 

The  revolt  of  the  unfit  primarily  takes  the  form  of  attempts 
to  lessen  and  to  limit  competition,  which  is  instinctively  felt, 
and  with  reason,  to  be  part  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
for  success.  The  inequalities  which  nature  makes,  and  with¬ 
out  which  the  process  of  evolution  could  not  go  on,  the  unfit 
propose  to  smooth  away  and  to  wipe  out  by  that  magic  fiat  of 
collective  human  will  called  legislation.  The  great  struggle 
between  the  gods  of  Olympus  and  the  Titans,  which  the  an¬ 
cient  sculptors  so  loved  to  picture,  was  child’s  play  compartxl 
with  the  struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of 
man  w’hich  the  civilized  world  is  apparently  soon  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  witness.  This  struggle  will  bear  a  little  examination, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  doctrine  of  evolu¬ 
tion  conceives  and  states  them,  will  not  have  everything  their 
own  way. 

Professor  Huxley,  whose  orthodoxy  as  an  evolutionist  will 
hardly  be  questioned,  made  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  in  his 
Romanes  lecture  as  long  ago  as  1893.  He  called  attention 
then  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  notion  that  because, 
on  the  whole,  animals  and  plants  have  advanced  in  perfection 
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of  organizalioii  by  means  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
the  consefiuent  survival  of  the  fittest,  therefore,  men  as  social 
and  ethical  beings  must  depend  upon  the  same  process  to 
help  them  to  perfection.  As  Professor  Huxley  suggests,  this 
fallacy  doubtless  has  its  origin  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase 
“  survival  of  the  fittest.”  One  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
fittest  means  best ;  whereas,  of  course,  it  has  in  it  no  moral 
element  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  evolution  uses  the  term 
fitness  in  a  hard  and  stern  sense.  Xothing  more  is  meant  by 
it  than  a  measure  of  adaptation  to  surrounding  conditions. 
Into  this  conception  of  fitness  there  enters  no  element  of 
beauty,  no  element  of  morality,  no  element  of  progress  toward 
an  ideal.  Fitness  is  a  cold  fact  ascertainable  with  almost 
mathematical  certainty. 

W'e  now  begin  to  catch  sight  of  the  real  significance  of  this 
struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  man. 
From  one  point  of  view  the  struggle  is  hopeless  from  the 
start;  from  another  it  is  full  of  promise.  If  it  be  true  tl 
man  really  proposes  to  halt  the  laws  of  nature  by  his  legisla¬ 
tion,  then  the  struggle  is  hopeless.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  laws  of  nature  will  have  their  way.  If,  on  tue 
other  hand,  the  struggle  between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
laws  of  man  is  in  reality  a  mock  struggle,  and  the  supposed 
combat  merely  an  exhibition  of  evolutionary  boxing,  then  we 
may  find  a  clue  to  what  is  really  going  on. 

It  might  be  worth  while,  for  example,  to  follow  up  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  in  looking  back  over  the  whole  series  of  products 
of  organic  evolution,  the  real  successes  and  permanences  of  life 
are  to  be  found  among  those  species  that  have  been  able  to 
institute  .something  like  what  we  call  a  social  system.  Where- 
ever  an  individual  insists  upon  treating  himself  as  an  end  in 
himself,  and  all  other  individuals  as  his  actual  or  potential 
competitors  or  enemies,  then  the  fate  of  the  earth-worm,  the 
climbing  plant,  and  the  brightly  colored  bird  is  sure  to  be 
his;  for  he  has  brought  himself  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
of  nature’s  laws,  and  sooner  or  later  he  must  succumb  to  that 
law  of  nature,  and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  his  place  will 
be  marked  out  for  him  by  it  with  unerring  precision.  If,  how- 
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ever,  he  has  developed  so  far  as  to  have  risen  to  the  lofty 
height  of  human  sympathy,  and  thereby  has  learned  to 
transcend  his  individuality  and  to  make  himself  a  member  of 
a  larger  whole,  he  may  then  save  himself  from  the  extinction 
which  follows  inevitably  upon  proved  unfitness  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  struggle  for  existence. 

So  soon  as  the  individual  has  something  to  give,  there  will 
be  those  who  have  something  to  give  to  him,  and  he  elevates 
himself  above  this  relentless  law  with  its  inexorable  punish¬ 
ments  for  the  unfit.  At  that  point,  when  individuals  begin 
to  give  each  to  the  other,  then  their  mutual  cooperation  and 
interdependence  build  human  society,  and  participation  in  that 
society  changes  the  whole  character  of  the  human  struggle. 
Nevertheless,  large  numbers  of  human  beings  carry  with  them 
into  social  and  political  relations  the  traditions  and  instincts  of 
the  old  individualistic  struggle  for  existence,  with  the  laws  of 
organic  evolution  pointing  grimly  to  their  several  destinies. 
These  are  not  able  to  realize  that  moral  elements,  and  what  we 
call  progress  toward  an  end  or  ideal,  are  not  found  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  natural  selection,  but  have  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  elsewhere  and  added  to  it.  Beauty,  morality,  progress 
have  other  lurking-places  than  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  they  have  for  their  sponsors  other  laws  than  that  of 
natural  selection.  You  will  read  the  images  of  Darwin  and  of 
Herbert  Spencer  in  vain  for  any  indication  of  how  the 
Parthenon  was  produced,  how  the  Sistine  Madonna,  how  the 
Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  how  the  Divine  comedy  or 
Hamlet  or  Faust.  There  are  many  mysteries  left  in  the  world, 
thank  God,  and  these  are  some  of  them. 

The  escape  of  genius  from  the  cloud-covered  mountain  tops 
of  the  unknown  into  human  society,  has  not  yet  been  accounted 
for.  Even  Rousseau  made  a  mistake.  When  he  was  writing 
the  Coiitrat  social  it  is  recorded  that  his  attention  was  favor¬ 
ably  attracted  by  the  island  of  Corsica.  He,  being  engaged 
in  the  process  of  finding  out  how  to  repeal  the  laws  of  man 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  spoke  of  Corsica  as  the  one  country  in 
Europe  that  seemed  to  him  capable  of  legislation.  This  led 
him  to  add:  “  I  have  a  presentiment  that  some  day  this  little 
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island  will  astonish  Europe/’  It  was  not  long  before  Corsica  i 

did  astonish  Europe,  but  not  by  any  capacity  for  legislation. 

As  some  clever  person  has  said,  it  let  loose  Napoleon.  W^e 
know  iiothing  more  of  the  origin  and  advent  of  genius  than 
that.  ^ 

Perhaps  we  should  comprehend  these  things  better  were  it 
not  for  the  persistence  of  the  superstition  that  human  beings 
habitually  think.  There  is  no  more  persistent  superstition 
than  this.  Linnaeus  helped  it  on  to  an  undeserved  perma¬ 
nence  when  he  devised  the  name  Homo  sapiens  for  the  highest 
species  of  the  order  primates.  That  was  the  quintessence  of 
complimentary  nomenclature.  Of  course,  human  beings  as 
such  do  not  think.  A  real  thinker  is  one  of  the  rarest  things 
in  nature.  He  comes  only  at  long  intervals  in  human  history, 
and  when  he  does  come  he  is  often  astonishingly  unwelcome. 

Indeed,  he  is  sometimes  sjxredily  sent  the  way  of  the  unfit  and 
unprotesting  earth-worm.  Emerson  understood  this,  as  he 
understood  so  many  other  of  the  deep  things  of  life.  For  he 
wrote  :  “  Beware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose  a  thinker  on  this 
planet.  Then  all  things  are  at  risk.” 

The  plain  fact  is  that  man  is  not  ruled  by  thinking.  W'hen 
man  thinks  he  thinks,  he  usually  merely  feels;  and  his  instincts 
and  feelings  are  powerful  precisely  in  proportion  as  they  are 
irrational.  Reason  reveals  the  other  side,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  other  side  is  fatal  to  the  driving  power  of  a  prejudice. 

Prejudices  have  their  important  uses,  but  it  is  well  to  try  not 
to  mix  them  up  with  principles. 

Tlie  underlying  principle  in  the  widespread  and  ominous 
revolt  of  the  unfit  is  that  moral  considerations  must  outweigh 
the  ir.ere  blind  struggle  for  existence  in  human  affairs. 

It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  must  hold  fast  if  we  would  under¬ 
stand  the  world  of  today,  and  still  more  the  world  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  purpose  of  the  revolt  of  the  unfit  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  interdependence  on  a  higher  plane,  for  the  struggle  for 
existence  on  a  lower  one.  Wdio  dares  attempt  to  picture  what 
will  hap[>en  if  this  revolt  shall  not  succeed? 

These  are  problems  full  of  fascination.  In  one  form  or  an¬ 
other  they  will  persist  as  long  as  humanity  itself.  There  is 
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only  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  that  is  so  charmingly 
and  wittily  pointed  out  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  his  fable, 
“  The  four  reformers,”  that  I  want  to  quote  it : 

“  Four  reformers  met  under  a  bramble  bush.  They  were 
all  agreed  the  world  must  be  changed.  ‘  We  must  abolish 
property,’  said  one. 

”  ‘  We  must  abolish  marriage,’  said  the  second. 

“  ‘  We  must  abolish  God.’  said  the  third. 

“  ‘  I  wish  we  could  abolish  work,’  said  the  fourth. 

“  ‘  Do  not  let  us  get  beyond  practical  politics,’  said  the  first. 
‘  The  first  thing  is  to  reduce  men  to  a  common  level.’ 

“  ‘  The  first  thing,’  said  the  second,  ‘  is  to  give  freedom  to 
the  sexes.’ 

“  ‘  The  first  thing,’  said  the  third,  ‘  is  to  find  out  how  to 
do  it.’ 

“  ‘  The  first  step,’  said  the  first,  ‘  is  to  abolish  the  Bible.’ 

“  ‘  The  first  thing,’  said  the  second,  ‘  is  to  abolish  the  laws.’ 
“  ‘  The  first  thing,’  said  the  third,  ‘  is  to  abolish  mankind.’  ” 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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For  the  purpose  for  which  the  classics  have  their  inalienable 
value,  ancient  literature  is  one  and  indivisible.  Because  of  the 
larger  truth  we  can  pardon  the  untruth  in  Shelley's  enthusiastic 
utterance :  “  We  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature, 
our  religion,  our  arts  have  all  their  root  in  Greece.'’  We  are 
all  Latins  in  our  sense  of  social  solidarity  inwrought  with  our 
allegiance  to  the  majesty  of  the  State. 

There  is  only  one  original  literature,  apart  from  the  Hebraic, 
that  has  had  any  appreciable  induence  upon  us.  Schopen¬ 
hauer's  dream  of  the  enlightening  power  of  the  U panishads 
remains  a  dream.  Within  its  large  range  Greek  literature  was 
universal  in  its  sympathies  and  in  its  authority.  It  is  pr-’- 
eminently  the  literature  of  classical  antiquity,  a  world-litera 
ture  transmitted  to  the  world-literature  of  modern  times  by  tue 
Romans.  By  that  mediating  influence  Latin  literature  came 
itself  to  form  a  part  of  the  ancient  world-literature. 

Rome  alone  made  a  stand  against  the  complete  Hellenization 
of  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  For  two  centuries,  in¬ 
deed.  it  was  a  question  whether  she  was  to  create  a  literature 
of  her  own  or  to  succumb,  as  had  all  the  other  cities  of  an¬ 
tiquity.  to  the  overmastering  Hellene,  who.se  literature, 
philosophy,  and  art  were  reflected,  as  by  so  many  multiplying 
mirrors,  in  the  civilized  societies  into  which  they  penetrated 
without  effort  and  by  the  sole  warrant  of  their  enlightening 
spirit.  The  universal  and  elastic  culture  of  the  Hellenistic 
age,  which  worked  directly  upon  Rome,  was  a  culture  unlike 
that  of  any  one  modern  society;  rather  it  is  comparable  to  that 

‘  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Latin  Club, 
November  ig,  igio.  Here  and  there  the  author  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Leo’s  sketch  of  Latin  literature. 
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interdependent  culture  of  all  modern  societies  which  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  large  part  by  the  common  standard  of  dependence  on 
the  ancient  world. 

The  first  tribute  of  the  expanding  Roman  Republic  to  the 
sovereign  literature  of  Greece  was  the  creation  of  a  new  art — 
the  art  of  translation — and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  pocta  bar- 
barns  that  he  was  enfranchising  in  Latin  speech  and  among 
his  own  people  some  part  of  the  literary  culture  of  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  age.  To  within  half  a  century  of  the  fall  of  the  Republic 
the  literature  of  Rome  is  almost  meaningless  without  its  Greek 
background.  At  first  the  translators  and  adapters  are  in  the 
ascendant.  Livius  Andronicus  Latinizes  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Attic  drama;  Xievius  Latinizes  the  Attic  drama;  Plautus 
translates,  contaminates  his  Attic  exemplars,  while  his  cantica 
aim  at  reproducing  the  Hellenistic  lyric.  Meantime  Ennius 
has  driven  the  native  saturnian  from  the  field  as  the  meter  of 
a  national  epic. 

With  the  conquest  of  Greece  there  came  a  displacement  of 
the  earlier  efifort  to  depict  the  national  life  in  the  epic  and  in  the 
drama.  Increasing  acquaintance  with  Greece,  the  influx  of 
the  Greeks,  the  presence  in  Rome  of  Polybius  and  the  other 
hostages,  the  influence  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  contribute  to  give 
an  almost  exclusively  Hellenic  character  to  the  culture  of  the 
time.  Terence  draws  closer  than  Plautus  to  his  Greek  models ; 
the  historians  make  an  appeal  to  a  wider  audience  than  Rome 
could  furnish :  the  very  men  who  had  struggled  to  keep  ot¥ 
the  Carthaginian  wolf  (as  Lucilius  called  Hannibal)  write 
Roman  history  in  Greek;  and  even  Cato,  the  arch-enemy  of  the 
cosmoiK)litan.  Hellenizing  temper  of  the  age.  reflects  the  lights 
of  Hellenistic  historiography;  as  his  speeches  show  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Greek  rhetorical  technique.  The  ideal  of  the  time 
was  the  fruitful  union  of  the  native  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
morals  with  the  culture  of  Greece.  More  potent  than  any 
other  influence  that  became  vital  for  Rome  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  Stoa,  which  made  its  first  impression  thru  Polybius 
and  Panietius.  later  thru  Poseidonius. — a  force  that  was 
to  affect  in  such  large  measure  the  color  of  Roman  ethics  for 
three  centuries,  and  therewith  to  determine  Virgil’s  char- 
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acterization  of  his  hero  as  a  person  par  excellence  of  moral  re^ 
sponsibility ;  and  to  transform  the  meaning  of  Roman  juris¬ 
prudence  thru  its  insistence  on  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

The  half  century  and  more  that  is  bounded  by  the  life  of 
Caesar  represents  the  full  fruition  of  the  new  Graeco-Roman 
culture.  The  influence  of  Greece  was  never  so  powerful;  but 
it  has  at  last  become  a  productive  spirit.  The  older  tendencies 
are  still  at  work, — men  like  Sulla  and  Lucullus  still  write  in 
Greek,  perhaps  less  to  gain  a  wider  audience  than  to  attest 
their  superiority  in  another  art  than  that  of  war.  But  the 
men  of  affairs,  with  all  their  Hellenic  sympathies,  are  genuine 
Romans,  not  grsecomaniacs.  Of  the  poets,  Lucretius  creates 
something  that  the  Greeks  had  never  known.  His  physics  are 
the  physics  of  Democritus,  his  ethics  are  the  ethics  of  Epicurus; 
the  external  form  of  his  philosophical  treatise  is  verse  be¬ 
cause  Parmenides  and  Empedocles,  in  the  absence  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  prose  medium,  had  standardized  the  dactylic  hexameter 
as  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  treatment  of  the  “  nature 
of  things.”  But  Lucretius  puts  a  new  life  of  passion  into 
dogma,  he  recreates  under  the  inspiration  of  rediscovery;  as 
all  great  men  only  awaken  the  living  force  of  that  which  sleeps. 
Catullus,  most  original  of  all  Roman  poets,  doubtless  because 
of  the  Gallic  blood  in  his  veins,  reanimates  ^Tolic  lyric  and 
Ionic  satire  to  find  expression  for  the  outpourings  of  his 
passionate  love  and  rancorous  spleen.  In  the  sphere  of  prose 
Caesar  is  an  Atticist  in  his  Commentaries,  which  show  the 
type  of  the  Hellenistic  histories  of  the  achievements  of  great 
commanders.  In  Cicero  the  Greek  influence  is,  of  course,  far 
more  immediate  and  penetrating.  The  Lcclius,  the  De  ofUciis 
certainly,  the  Cato  probably,  are  based  on  single  Greek  models ; 
indeed,  all  Cicero’s  philosophic  studies,  the  solace  of  those 
years  of  cruel  distress  after  Pharsalia,  were,  as  he  lets  us  infer, 
reproductions  in  his  own  words  of  Greek  matter.  The  De 
ora  tore  has  no  Greek  prototype,  yet  the  whole  temper  of  the 
work  attests  its  profound  intellectual  debt  to  Greece.  Only 
then  does  the  orator  attain  to  his  ideal  when,  to  the  qualities 
of  Roman  patriotism  and  belief  in  the  ethical  standards  of  old 
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Rome,  he  brings  the  rich  fruitage  of  the  culture  of  conquered 
Hellas. 

The  conquerors  of  Greece  had  now  reached  that  stage  in 
the  development  of  their  literary  faculty  when  they  sought  to 
win  for  their  own  poetical  achievements  a  place  alongside  of 
the  literature  of  Greece.  That  that  literature  could  be  ex¬ 
celled  or  displaced  they  never  dreamed.  They  lacked  the 
imaginative  impulse  and  the  attendant  virtue  of  invention  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  created  works  which  might  have 
claimed  originality.  So  natural  had  been  the  process  of  re¬ 
adapting  the  work  of  the  Greeks  that  the  Romans  did  not  even 
possess  the  notion  of  an  imitative  literature;  and  yet,  while 
they  were  following  their  Hellenic  models,  they  were  creating 
for  themselves  a  style  that  was  all  their  own.  In  no  period 
was  this  result  attained  with  such  distinctness  as  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Republic. 

The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  find  their  Greek  sources  in 
the  Hellenistic  and  in  the  pre-Attic  age.  Virgil  (in  his  first 
work)  and  Propertius  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  Alex¬ 
andrians.  Much  of  Propertius  might,  indeed,  be  put  back 
into  Greek  without  appreciable  loss.  It  was  his  glory  that  he 
was  enfranchising  at  Rome  the  muse  of  his  masters  Philetas 
and  Callimachus;  tho  the  Roman  has,  after  all,  more  pas¬ 
sion  and  less  restraint  than  the  Alexandrian  poet.  For  “  Cyn¬ 
thia  ”  has  more  flesh  and  blood  than  the  fictitious  loves  of  the 
Hellenistic  bards ;  and  more  learning,  too.  Were  she  not  her¬ 
self  schooled  in  mythology  and  the  antiquities  of  the  tender 
l)assion,  she  had  not  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  learned  parade 
of  her  Roman  lover.  The  more  sentimental  passion  of 
Tibullus  freed  the  elegies  to  “  Delia  ”  from  its  Alexandrian 
ballast;  and  in  the  peaceful  dreams  of  country  life  and  its 
felicity  he  could  refine  upon  those  emotions  which  first  found 
expression  in  the  Ionian  lyric. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  content  of 
Hellenistic  poetry  turned  Horace  to  the  pre-Attics.  This  is 
true  only  in  part ;  for  the  Serniones,  with  their  dialogue  with 
oneself  as  the  other  man,  reproduce  the  Cynic  criticism  of 
society  and  its  standard  of  values.  Cynic  practical  ethics, 
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Cynic  satire.  As  Wilamowitz  says,  Florace  would  have 
laughed  could  he  have  heard  Quintilian  say,  “  Satira  tota 
nostra  est.” 

Pre-Attic  Horace  is,  of  course,  in  his  lyrics  that  voice  the 
temper  of  riper  years  when  passion  had  yielded  to  redection. 
Archilochus,  he  says,  led  him  to  Sappho.  It  is  preeminently 
only  in  their  structure  that  the  Odes  are  Greek;  but  the  student 
who  comes  to  Horace  directly  from  Pindar  will  find  in  the 
Roman  traces  of  the  Theban’s  fusion  of  myth,  moral  precept, 
and  glorification  of  the  State.  Xo  Roman  poet  has  so  con- 
.sciously  and  proudly  as  Horace  acknowledged  his  indebted¬ 
ness  to  those  Greek  models  which  he  bids  the  Pisos  con  by  day 
and  night.  His  glory  is  to  identify  himself  with  the  Greek 
singers  ;  and  he  would  be  the  “  tenth  Greek  lyric  poet.” 

But  there  is  another  Roman  poet  whose  relation  to  his 
Greek  models  is  of  larger  and  more  insistent  interest.  Virgil’s 
epic  makes  an  extraordinary  demand — I  will  not  say  merely 
upon  the  ordinary  student — but  upon  every  teacher  who  has 
an  adequate  conception  of  his  responsibilities.  And  if  my 
presence  among  you  has  any  reason  it  is  because  I  wish  to 
speak  especially  to  teachers  of  \hrgil  and  to  those  interested 
in  his  study. 

Virgil’s  art  is  impeded  by  the  intrusion  of  a  model  between 
his  imagination  and  tradition, — or,  as  Pope  put  it,  Virgil 
found  that  nature  and  Homer  were  the  same.  In  the  Mncid, 
the  poet  of  the  Georgies  does  not  look  directly  at  nature  because 
Homer  is  in  his  line  of  vision;  or,  if  not  Homer,  then  Pindar 
or  Apollonius.  His  point  of  departure  is  not  his  own  percep¬ 
tion.  His  comparisons,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  natural 
])henomena,  are  all  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  The  range  of 
Virgil's  indebtedness  to  his  Greek  models  includes  not  only 
mere  externals,  such  as  single  words,  phrases,  epithets, 
similes,  and  metaphors.  It  includes  not  merely  main  motives 
(which  the  greatest  of  poets  often  borrow),  but  often  trifling- 
details;  as  where  the  archer  in  the  funeral  games  hits  not  the 
bird,  but  the  string  to  which  the  bird  is  tied.  In  the  selection 
of  actions  \’irgil  is  searching  for  scenes  analogous  to  those  of 
Homer;  and  even  in  the  sphere  of  emotion  (which  he  intensi- 
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fies  in  part  tlirii  the  inhnence  of  the  Greek  drama  and 
Hellenistic  literature)  he  does  not  vivify  to  himself,  he  does 
not  recreate,  what  the  feeling-  of  .^^neas  was  in  a  pathetic 
event:  he  thinks  hrst  and  foremost  how  Odysseus  exprest 
his  emotion  in  an  analogous  situation. 

Again,  there  are  the  less  significant  mistaken  or  less 
felicitous  imitations;  as  maria  umida  for  vypd  HeXevOa  ;  or  in 

“  inde  Inpi  ceu 

raptores  atra  in  nel)ula,  quos  inproba  v’entris 
exe^it  cajcos  rabies,  catulique  relicti 
faucibus  expectant  siccis,  per  tela,  per  hostis 
vadimus  hand  dubiam  in  mortem.” 

In  this  passage,  which  imitates  a  scene  depicted  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  the  comparison  of  the  heroes  to  the 
attack  of  wolves  in  a  dark  mist  is  less  happily  introduced  than 
that  of  Homer,  who  says  that  Odysseus  and  Diomed  “  go 
thru  the  dark  night  like  lions  — where  the  lions  serve  to 
describe  the  courage  of  the  chiefs,  and  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  nocturnal  adventure.  The  Roman  poet  in  his  imi¬ 
tation  of  Homer  not  infrecpiently  thus  gives  an  uncongenial 
setting  to  a  borrowed  simile  or  motive.  Just  as  the  poets  of 
certain  later  parts  of  the  Iliad,  Virgil,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  in 
his  haste  to  find  a  place  for  all  the  fine  verses  graven  on  his 
soul,  fears  to  lose  the  occasion  for  inserting  each  and  all  of  his 
liorrowed  jewels. 

Now  the  literary  critic,  or  the  Greek  scholar,  who  comes 
to  the  Aincid  directly  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and 
thus  descends  from  the  high  lands  of  an  original  literature  in 
its  highest  expression  to  the  lower  levels  of  distinctly  imitative 
craftsmanship  where  art  has  lost  its  perfect  spontaneity;  all 
in  fact  who  approach  the  Latin  epic  with  the  modern  pre¬ 
possession  in  favor  of  art  whose  originality  is  the  expression 
of  personality,  tend  to  depreciate  the  achievement  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  poet  as  a  deliberate  and  pervasive  imitation,  of  a  kind 
and  on  a  scale  almost  unknown  in  any  age — an  imitation  whose 
every  line,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  has  its  pedigree.  For  while 
Milton  veils  his  slighter  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors, 
\’irgil  hides  only  his  own  invention,  and  lays  bare  his  obliga- 
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tion  to  his  models,  especially  Homer,  from  whom  (he  de¬ 
clared)  it  was  as  difficult  to  steal  a  line  as  it  would  be  to  rob 
Hercules  of  his  club. 

But  to  condense  into  an  undetermined  statement  all  predica¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  art  like  the  Aincid  or  of  a  national  litera¬ 
ture  like  the  Roman,  as  so  to  condense  all  predication  about 
an  individual,  would  be  a  mischievous  error.  A  broader,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  subtler  evaluation  of  ancient  literature,  Latin 
especially  and  Greek  to  some  extent,  will  grant  to  imitation, 
as  an  artistic  principle,  a  position  that  is  not  imperatively  and 
at  all  points  inferior  to  the  modern  passion  for  individual¬ 
ism  with  its  ultimate  assumption  that  the  greatest  genius  is  the 
most  original.  Classicism  rests  on  the  conception  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  types,  each  type  of  literary  art,  as  it  reaches  the 
finality  of  perfection,  imposing  its  regular  and  severe  beauty 
on  its  succeedant  subjects.  As  Wilamowitz  finely  says,  this  is 
not  a  view  of  the  world  dependent  on  mere  esthetic  perception 
or  judgment — the  stars  do  not  change  their  course;  their  har¬ 
mony  is  achieved  once  and  forever.  Is  it  not  the  receptive 
faculty  in  the  poet’s  art  that  wins  the  fullest  warrant  to  in¬ 
fluence  every  age  ? 

Since  Homer  forms  the  background  of  a  fixt  artistic  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  epic,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  true  distinction 
of  Virgil’s  art  is  intelligible  only  to  him  who  knows  well  his 
Homer.  You  can  no  more  understand  Virgil  without  Homer 
than  understand  Andre  Chenier  without  Greek.  And  the  con¬ 
verse  is  also  true,  and  the  pedagogical  moral  equally  impera¬ 
tive;  only  he  who  knows  well  his  Virgil  will  understand  the 
art  of  his  great  exemplar. 

For  myself  let  me  confess  that,  when  I  can  follow  my  own 
doctrine,  I  profit  even  beyond  my  expectation.  I  read  Latin 
as  literature  (mainly  in  the  summer  vacation),  because  I  need 
it  to  interpret  my  Greek  authors — and  not  because  I  follow 
the  example  of  a  certain  English  scholar,  who  declared  that 
he  read  Greek  during  eleven  months,  and  Latin  in  what  was 
left  of  the  year,  simply  in  order  to  se6  how  inferior  it  was 
to  Greek. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  wherein  the  Roman  poet  you  teach 
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is  truly  great?  Do  you  wish  to  understand  the  temper  of  his 
art  and  his  true  originality  in  the  face  of  his  profound  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Homer,  to  the  Attic  dramatists,  especially  Eurip¬ 
ides,  to  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  the  other  Alexandrians, 
even  to  Callimachus,  who  would  certainly  have  said  of  the 
^^ncid  :  fiifiXiov  i-teya  uanov? 

The  answer  is  as  old  as  Horace's  advice  to  the  Pisos — yop 
must  con  by  day  and  night  his  Greek  models.  Virgil’s  imi¬ 
tation  is  both  superficial  and  profound.  Virgil’s  originality 
lies  in  enriching,  refining,  intensifying  his  models,  above 
all,  Homer.  It  lies  in  the  shifting  of  the  application  of  the 
borrowed  material,  in  moving  to  the  foreground  a  new  char¬ 
acter.  in  setting  tradition  aside  for  artistic  reasons,  in  filling 
in  gaps  in  tradition,  in  fusing  scenes  different  in  motive  and 
action,  in  describing  battle-scenes  (where  the  Alexandrians 
thought  rivalry  with  Homer  was  impossible),  in  directing  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  attainment  of  a  definite  end,  in  the  creation  of 
sudden  revolutions,  in  abbreviated  narration  to  avoid  repeti¬ 
tion.  in  the  accentuation  of  the  feelings  of  his  heroes  over 
their  purely  physical  action,  in  flashing  across  the  scene  an 
emotional  sympathy  that  is  at  once  national,  but  to  a  still 
greater  degree  the  poet’s  peculiar  possession. 

But  more  than  this — behind  his  work  lies  the  majesty  of  the 
impcrium  Romaniim,  behind  his  work  lies  a  definite  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  world  that  takes  its  outline  from  the  poet’s 
association  of  the  moral  with  the  national  impulse.  In 
Virgil  there  are  ethical  ideas  unrealized  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks,  but  realized  in  the  march  of  a  nation,  a 
nation  whose  history  he  found  exemplified  the  exempla 
ma  jorum. 

If  teachers  of  Latin  in  the  school  or  in  the  college  dwarf 
themselves  to  a  stature  that  can  not  look  beyond  the  sea  to 
the  “  mother  of  the  arts,”  if  they  see  in  Virgil  only  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  pietas  and  virtus,  of  the  sacrifice  of  self,  of  manly 
bearing  in  buffeting  the  blows  of  fate,  of  pride  in  the  marvel¬ 
ous  destiny  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  of  the  fealty  to  the 
gods  who  lent  their  confederate  aid  to  the  effort  of  men 
in  upbuilding  the  urbs  cctcrna,  if  they  see  in  Latin  literature 
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only  the  voice  of  the  inajcsfas  populi  Romani,  the  administrator 
and  legislator  of  the  ancient  world,  they  shut  their  eyes — 
great  as  this  vision  is — to  that  even  greater  aspect  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome — her  place  as  one  of  the  stations  in  the 
march  of  ideas  from  Clreece  to  the  modern  world.  After  all, 
there  are  only  two  driving  engines  of  progress  in  tiie  world — 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  Roman  literature  is  the  conserver, 
the  transmitter  of  the  Hellenic  ideal;  and  that  literature  has 
the  supreme  value  of  insuring  the  absence  of  any  break  in  the 
continuity  of  culture  between  Greece  and  the  world  we  live  in 
today.  The  creative  energy  that  marked  the  classical  age  of 
Greece  had  well-nigh  spent  itself  when  Greece  became  captive. 
It  was  time  that  the  ideas  engendered  by  Greece  should  be 
taken  over  Iw  a  new  race  which  had  gradually  de\'eloped  a  style 
of  its  own;  time,  that  the  old  inspiration  should  be  rekindled, 
and  that  that  inspiration,  even  if  it  was  not  to  Hame  forth 
with  the  old  intensity,  should  yet  animate  a  vigorous  and  noble 
people  that  was  to  rule  the  world.  The  spontaneous  and  ir¬ 
resistible  genius  of  Greece  needed  to  be  tempered  by  the 
gravity,  the  moral  tone,  the  deeper  national  consciousness  of 
the  Roman  people. 

In  a  larger  and  wider  sense,  therefore.  Roman  literature  is 
not  so  much  the  imitator  of  Greek  literature  as  its  successor 
and  continuer.  Greek  literature  and  Greek  art  were  not  cul¬ 
tural  elements  merely  taken  over  and  absorl>ed  by  Rome ;  they 
meant  to  the  Romans  what  they  mean  to  those  fortunate 
moderns  who  have  been  touched  in  like  measure  by  the  in¬ 
forming  spirit  of  Hellenism;  they  meant,  as  Pater  has  ex- 
prest  it,  a  “  conscious  initiation.’’ 

I  have  not  come  among  you  to  lament  the  decline  of  Greek 
studies  in  this  land  of  ours  that  needs  them  so  much.  Others 
bewail,  exix)stulate,  beseech.  My  purpose  is  different.  I  say 
to  the  teachers  of  Latin  up  and  down  in  the  land,  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  and  not  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  you  have  an 
unique  opportunity.  The  world  is  not  in  revolt  against  the 
Greek  spirit.  There  will  yet  come  another  magnus  annus 
when,  as  twice  already  since  men  rose  out  of  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  there  will  be  felt  a  deeper  need  of  the  en- 
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lightening  and  clarifying  agencies  that  lie  in  Greek  literature  as 
in  no  other  literature. 

^Meantime,  you  teachers  of  Latin,  you  have  put  upon  your 
shoulders  the  increasing  responsibility  of  ex^KDiinding  ancient 
thought  and  ancient  life,  not  merely  Latin  thought  and  Latin 
life.  For,  as  I  said  at  the  start,  ancient  literature  for  the 
purpose  for  wliich  it  has  any  value,  is  a  unit.  Greek  thought, 
Latin  thought  is  not  atomistic.  You  teachers  of  Latin  have 
the  task,  and  the  delight,  of  interpreting  the  fair  things  of  the 
Greek  spirit  thru  Roman  literature  which  is  |>ervaded  in 
so  large  a  degree  by  that  spirit.  To  you  is  intrusted,  in  no 
small  measure,  the  responsibility  of  preserving  for  this  gen¬ 
eration  at  least  of  American  boys  and  girls  (and  most  of  you 
have  only  one  generation  to  work  witli),  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  some  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  \drgil  and  the 
Ovid  you  teach  have  taken  to  themselves  the  heritage  of  the 
world  of  a  happy  breed  of  men,  who  jx^ssest  the  creativ^e 
faculty  in  a  superlative  degree,  and  who  were  pervaded  by  a 
great  love  of  beauty  and  ordered  intelligence,  and  by  the 
passion  for  truth.  Without  this  heritage  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  fabric  of  your  instruction  had  never  been,  Herbert 
Spencer  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Captive  Greece 
ipsius  victoricc  victor  gave  the  breath  of  life  to  Roman  litera¬ 
ture.  Your  instruction  should  give  life  to  that  fact. 

There  are.  I  am  told,  not  a  few  teachers  of  Latin,  who, 
thru  mistaken  counsel,  meanness  of  early  opportunity,  or 
later  self-satisfying  accjuiescence  in  a  lower  ideal,  are  ignorant 
even  of  tlie  small  amount  of  Greek  necessary  to  read  Homer 
with  profit  and  delight.  Let  such  teachers  retiect  on  the 
words  of  Erasmus,  one  of  the  greatest  Latin  scholars :  ‘‘  Xam 
hoc  tinum  expertus  video,  nullis  in  literis  nos  esse  aliquid  sine 
Gi'c'ccitate.  Aliud  enim  est  conjicere,  aliud  judicare,  aliud 
tuis,  aliud  alienis  oculis  credere.”  Or  again:  “  \’erum  Grrece 
te  scire,  mi  Batte.  percupio  .  .  .  quod'  sine  his  literas  Latinas 
mancas  esse  video.”  Or  yet  again :  “  Quid  hoc  ad  Grrecas 
literas,  sine  (juibus  c[eca  est  omnis  eruditio?” 

Every  college,  either  corporately  or  thru  its  professors,  com¬ 
mits  a  grave  offense  against  good  morals  in  education,  when- 
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ever  it  recommends  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  any  one  who  knows  no 
Greek;  and  every  school  in  so  far  weakens  its  effectiveness 
as  it  accepts  any  one  thus  mutilated  intellectually  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  he  is  to  serve.  I  say  this  cognizant,  of  course,  of  the 
fact  that  this  or  that  teacher  of  Latin  may  per  sc  be  a  so-called 
“  better  teacher  ”  than  the  other  man.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that,  in  so  far  as  he  knows  Greek,  he 
would  be  a  better  teacher  of  Latin. 

The  remedy  for  the  untoward  situation  that  exists  is,  of 
course,  simple  enough;  but  in  the  chaos  of  our  educational 
ideals  a  return  to  a  parity  of  acceptance  of  Greek  with  Latin 
is  not  a  present  possibility.  Nor  have  I  been  directly  dis¬ 
cussing  at  all  the  question  of  the  course  of  study  of  the 
ordinary  student.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  existing 
situation  in  certain  educational  institutions  as  regards  those 
who  are,  or  would  be,  teachers  of  one  ancient  language  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other. 

Plutarch,  in  his  curious  essay  entitled,  “  Why  the  Oracles 
cease  to  give  answers,”  relates  the  story  that  a  mysterious 
voice  was  heard  off  the  Isles  of  Paxi  calling  to  Thamus,  an 
Egyptian  passenger  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Italy,  and  that 
it  bade  him  deliver  its  message  when  he  arrived  at  Palodes. 
Thamus,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  if  the  wind  permitted, 
to  sail  by  the  place  without  saying  a  word;  but  if  the  wind 
fell  and  there  ensued  a  calm,  to  speak  and  cry  aloud  as  he 
was  able  what  he  was  directed.  When  he  was  come  to 
Palodes,  there  was  no  wind  stirring,  and  the  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  Whereupon  Thamus.  standing  on  the  deck, 
with  his  face  toward  the  land,  uttered  in  a  loud  voice  his  mes¬ 
sage,  saying.  ‘‘  the  great  Pan  is  dead  ”  (d  uiya?  IJdv  Ttdyyjue). 
Let  ns  take  care  lest  we  have  to  say :  “  Yes,  and  we  killed  our 
Pan  in  our  own  day.” 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth 

Harvard  University 
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DIFFERENTIATION  OF  COURSES  IN  THE 
SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
general  elementary  course  for  all  children  in  our  American 
school  system.  There  also  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to  the 
demand  that  there  shall  be  a  unified  system  of  schools  from 
kindergarten  to  university,  offering  full  and  free  opportunity 
for  advance  at  every  stage.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  our 
American  public  will  tolerate  neither  class  schools  nor  “  blind 
alleys  ”  in  education.  Elementary  school  must  promote  to 
high  school  and  high  school  to  college,  while  completing  the 
course  of  a  trade  school,  a  technical  school,  or  a  special  school 
of  any  kind  must  never  of  itself  constitute  a  bar  to  entering 
again  upon  the  general  course  of  study  in  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege. 

We  find  that  in  general  the  legal  requirements  are  for  six 
years  of  schooling,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  school 
population  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
that  each  grade  thereafter  suffers  a  constantly  increasing  loss. 
We  observe  that  the  greatest  withdrawal  from  school  comes 
quite  regardless  of  position  in  the  course  at  the  ages  of  four¬ 
teen  to  sixteen. 

We  discover  that  a  very  large  number  of  youth  of  the  ages 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  are  without  employment  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  that  those  at  work  are  in  a  vast  majority 
of  cases  employed  at  jobs  in  which  there  is  no  future  what¬ 
ever.  We  learn  that  there  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  demt  nd 
worth  mentioning  in  the  industrial  world  for  employees  of  lhis 
age,  and  that  as  a  consequence  those  who  leave  school  at 
fourteen  to  work  drift  about  from  one  temporary  job  to  an¬ 
other  until,  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  they  light,  quite  by  Occi¬ 
dent,  upon  something  in  the  nature  of  a  permanent  position. 
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So  far  as  inv'estig-ation  has  revealed  the  actual  conditions  vve 
find  that  the  majority,  perhaps  two-thirds  or  three-fourths, 
of  those  children  who  leave  school,  left  of  their  own  desire 
rather  than  of  necessity-  Furthermore,  the  years  spent  in 
aimless  desultory  job-hunting  api)ear  to  give  them  no  economic 
advantage  over  those  who  remain  longer  in  school,  even  when 
the  two  classes  work  side  by  side  in  shop  or  factory. 

Of  those  who  remain  a  little  longer  in  school  a  large  num¬ 
ber  find  the  work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  lack¬ 
ing  in  motive,  and  they,  too,  drop  out  to  join  the  job-hunters. 
The  small  number  who  remain  to  the  end  could  have  finished 
the  twelve-year  course  in  a  year  or  two  less  time  had  the  en¬ 
tire  course  been  organized  wholly  with  a  view  to  their  benefit. 

d'lie  crucial  point  of  the  whole  system  appears  to  be  the  last 
two  years  of  the  grammar  school.  'I'hese  two  \'ears  do  not 
seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  elementary  school,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  essentially  contributory  to  the  high  school,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  appear  to  develop  the  vocational  po’-' 
of  view.  Perhaps  it  is  iKJt  far  wrong  to  assume  that  they  io 
not  do  either  of  these  things  successfully  because  they  are  e.v- 
pected  to  do  all  three  simultaneously. 

The  numerous  and  diverse  demands  made  upon  the  eie- 
mentary  school  cause  us  to  raise  the  question  whether  all  these 
demands  may  be  met  by  a  single  uniform  and  inflexible  cur¬ 
riculum  for  the  first  eight  years.  France  and  Japan  have  re¬ 
cently  reorganized  their  school  systems  upon  a  basis  of  six 
years  in  the  elementary  and  six  in  the  secondary  course.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  have  long  had  a  far  briefer  elementary 
course.  Many  private  secondary  schools  and  some  public 
high  schools  in  this  country  are  organized  upon  a  six-year 
basis,  which,  as  a  rule.  im[)lies  a  shortening  of  the  elementary 
period  by  two  years.  Discussion  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  \  ery  general  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
six-year  high  school  course  preceded  by  a  six-year  elementary 
course.  Some  have  proposed  a  series  of  trienmums  instead  of 
the  present  quadrenniums.  The  latter  plan  seems  to  be  some¬ 
what  labored  as  there  is  now  only  nominally  a  four-year  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  elementary  school. 
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Notwithstanding  this  agitation  which  is  abundantly  siip- 
]X)rted  by  reason,  the  four-year  high  school  course  is  appar¬ 
ently  pretty  firmly  fixt.  Very  recently  enormous  ex¬ 
penditures  have  been  made  for  these  schools.  An  organization 
based  upon  the  four-year  plan  has  been  develoi>ed.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  if  not  (juite  as  many  more  pupils  by  throwing  the 
seventh  and  eighth^  grades  into  the  high  school  would  involve 
an  increase  in  exj)enditure  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

The  high  school  so  far  has  failed  signally  to  develop  siic- 
cessfid  utilitarian  courses.  On  tlie  whole,  it  stands  pre¬ 
eminently  for  a  discipline  and  a  culture  cpiite  removed  from 
])ractical  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elementary  school 
])rofesses  to  be  practical  in  preparing  for  more  immediate 
needs.  Loyal  as  the  public  has  been  to  the  high  school,  it 
would  not  permit  two  years  of  what  it  believes  to  be  gram¬ 
mar  school  utilities  to  be  exchanged  for  two  years  of  high 
school  culture. 

The  six-year  high  school  course,  if  by  that  is  meant  making 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  an  integral  part  of  the  high 
school,  is  then  a  purely  theoretical  question  at  the  present  time. 
Equally  theoretical  and  admittedly  undesirable  is  the  provision 
of  different  courses  thruout  the  entire  period  of  elementary 
schooling.  There  remains  as  a  basis  for  practical  discussion 
in  the  reorganization  of  our  programs  the  terra  incognita 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  would  seem  to  be 
here  a  practical  possibility  of  introducing  some  differentiation 
of  courses,  jtrovided  such  differentiation  apjiears  to  make  for 
increased  efficiency  of  the  school  and  not  to  lead  into  “  dead¬ 
ends.” 

The  loss  of  pupils,  particularly  in  these  grades,  has  aroused 
the  greatest  possible  discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  this  loss  and 
as  to  possible  preventives.  The  existence  out  of  school  of  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen,  without  prospects  of  any  kind,  totally  unfitted  for 
any  trade,  and  obliged  to  drift  from  job  to  job,  together  with 
the  growing  demand  in  most  of  our  industries  for  trained 
workers  has  at  the  same  time  aroused  equally  great  discussion. 
Many  educators  and  industrial  leaders  see  in  vocational  train- 
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ing  the  remedy  for  such  condition.  ^Movements  of  far-reach- 
ing  significance  have  already  been  initiated.  Only  experi¬ 
mentation  on  a  colossal  scale  and  under  all  conceivable  con¬ 
ditions  can  decide  the  momentous  questions  that  arise  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  of  training  the  workers  for  industry. 

In  the  meantime  what  can  be  done  that  is  practicable  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school,  where  the  problem  is  most 
acute,  to  forward  the  solution  of  vocational  training  without 
impairing  the  present  efficiency  of  those  grades  or  running 
counter  to  settled  convictions  as  to  the  function  of  the  school 
in  a  democracy  ? 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  school  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  agreed  upon.  As  that  aim  is  interpreted  by  some 
theorists  the  entire  period  of  youth  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  carry  it  out.  For  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  however,  we  accept  the  interpretation  of  those 
who  have  most  successfully  realized  that  aim.  A  constantly 
increasing  number,  who  have  won  the  right  to  say  what  can 
be  done,  declare  that  six  years  under  good  conditions  seem  to  be 
quite  sufficient  for  such  actual  realization  of  the  aim  of  the 
elementary  school  as  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  pupil  and  of 
society  demand.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  agreement 
thruout  the  civilized  world  that  in  such  a  period  the  child 
with  proper  teaching  can  acquire  such  a  command  of  the 
tools  of  communication,  and  such  an  adjustment  to  the  world 
of  the  present  and  the  past,  that  he  is  prepared  for  entrance 
upon  higher  studies  or  upon  life  activities. 

The  period  now  occupied  by  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
then  seems  from  many  points  of  view  to  be  that  one  in  out- 
system  of  education  which  calls  especially  for  adjustment  to 
the  new  demands.  Life  motives  are  pressing  to  the  fore. 
New  interests  are  rising.  Economic  necessities  begin  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  child.  In  one  way  or  another  traditionally  he  has 
begun  about  this  time  to  contribute  something  to  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  family.  The  few  who  go  on  to  high 
school  are  as  truly  following  life  motives  as  are  those  who 
leave  school.  Vocational  impulses  in  one  form  or  another 
dominate.  The  lengthening  of  the  period  of  training  be- 
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yond  this  age.  while  affecting  a  prodigiously  greater  number 
and  proportion  of  youth  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  still  leaves  the  vast  majority  untouched. 

The  theory  that  we  have  held  so  tenaciously,  that  at  any 
given  age  the  educational  needs  of  all  children  are  identical, 
seems  to  be  breaking  down  as  we  attend  the  more  to  this  vast 
majority  who  drop  out  of  school.  Indeed,  that  theory  was 
totally  abandoned  logically  from  the  moment  when  electives 
were  introduced  into  high  school  courses.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  hold  the  theory  today  only  with  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school.  And  if  the  elementary  school  is  properly  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  first  six  grades  as  the  educational  wisdom  of  the 
world  seems  now  to  agree,  then  consistency  does  not  require 
us  to  hold  longer  to  a  single  hard  and  fast  course  above  the 
sixth  grade. 

The  introduction  of  elective  courses  into  the  seventh  grade 
would  seem  to  be  exactly  the  experiment  which  the  logic  of 
the  situation  at  this  instant  forces  upon  us.  Forced  to  ap[>eal, 
in  many  cases,  to  the  self-interest  of  the  child  to  keep  him  in 
school,  judged  by  its  success  in  preparing  children  not  only  for 
the  high  school,  but  for  meeting  the  demands  of  industrial  life, 
these  two  grammar  grades  have  a  double  mission  to  perform. 
It  appears  that  there  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  frankly  that  there  is  here  a  genuine  division  of  interest 
which  can  not  be  met  by  a  single  fixt  course. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  recognition  of  this  division,  or  at 
least  of  the  multiplicity  of  interests,  but  hitherto  the  attempt  to 
meet  it  has  resulted  usually  in  the  addition  of  subjects,  and 
hence  in  an  overloaded  course.  On  the  vocational  side  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  business  accounts,  studies  of 
industry,  commercial  geography,  on  the  academic  side  Latin, 
a  modern  language,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  ele¬ 
mentary  science,  and  more  or  less  literature  and  English  his¬ 
tory,  have  all  sought  entrance  into  the  overloaded  curriculum 
of  these  grades.  In  attempting  so  much  the  school  has  done 
nothing  well.  All  these  studies  represent  a  legitimate  demand 
of  the  school  program,  but  not  of  the  school  curriculum  of 
any  individual  child.  It  ought  by  this  time  to  be  perfectly  ap- 
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parent  that  it  is  an  educational  absurdity  to  expect  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  take  all  these  subjects. 

The  obvious  thing  to  do,  it  would  seem,  would  be  to  give 
pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  a  choice  of  at  least  two  courses, 
one  preparing  sijecifically  for  the  high  school,  the  other  for 
the  vocational  school,  or.  in  the  absence  of  such  a  school,  for 
entrance  upon  industrial  work.  There  is  practically  agreement 
among  educators  that  a  modern  language,  to  be  acquired  most 
readily,  should  be  begun  about  this  time,  if  not  earlier.  Ele¬ 
mentary  algebra  and  geometry  should  be  introduced,  and 
mathematics  taught  as  a  unit  and  made  real.  A  preliminary 
course  in  natural  science  is  sadly  needed  in  order  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  those  subjects  to  be  more  technically  treated 
later  on.  Properly  introduced  here,  tlte  high  school  subjects 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  at  the  pupil,  blany  secondary 
school  subjects  present  strange  and  difficult  concepts,  whose 
difficulty  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  at  present  they  do  not 
have  time  in  which  to  mature.  The  universal  testimony  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  language  teachers  is  that  their  sub 
jects  need  a  longer  swing.  Foreign  experience  as  well  as  tl  t 
opinion  of  the  experts  corroborates  this  view.  ‘‘  Those  wbu 
are  com])etent  to  study  a  foreign  language,*'  says  President 
Eliot,  ‘‘  should  certainly  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  at 
the  proper  age.  .  .  ."  “  In  a  democracy  the  public  schools 

should  enable  any  child  to  get  the  best  training  possible  up  to 
any  year,  not  for  the  humblest  destination  only,  but  for  all 
destinations.'' 

Those  not  expecting  to  enter  high  school  would  take  the 
alternative  course,  which  would  introduce  far  more  manual 
and  domestic  training,  a  study  of  industries,  arithmetic  as  actu¬ 
ally  applied  in  trade  and  industry,  specific  trade  instruction  in 
history,  geography,  English,  and  civics.  The  various  trades 
or  occupations  into  which  these  children  would  go  later  would 
have  to  be  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  their  needs.  This 
would  mean  the  opening  of  a  new  field  in  practical  education 
and  the  selection  of  subject-matter  which  would  be  of  service 
in  workrooms,  stores,  and  factories.  This  is  far  from  imply¬ 
ing  that  such  a  course  should  cease  to  train  in  power  of  mak- 
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ing  judgments  and  devote  itself  to  establishing  a  narrow  range 
of  special  habits,  or  that  this  course  will  pretend  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  trade  school.  It  does  imply  that  only  such  material 
would  be  used  as  would  be  directly  serviceable  in  removing  such 
causes  for  failure  as  have  actually  been  discovered  in  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  schools  when  that  product  goes  to  work.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  need  here  is  not  so  much  for  emphasis 
iqxdi  a  different  line  of  subjects  as  upon  a  diff'erent  attitude 
toward  them.  The  type  of  situation  presented  will  determine 
the  practical  efficacy  of  this  course  to  attract  and  hold  youth 
who  would  otherwise  leave  school  under  the  present  ex¬ 
cessively  academic  training.  This  vocational  course  must 
seek  as  eagerly  and  as  successfully  to  make  the  connections 
with  what  comes  later  as  does  the  academic  course. 

This  proposed  differentiation  of  coursis  in  the  seventh 
grade  will  in  no  wise  presume  to  supply  the  present  deficiency 
of  our  elementary  course  of  study  thruout  the  first  six  years. 
There  must  continue  to  be  the  endeavor  to  develop  a  sense  of 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  industry.  How  this  is  to  be  done  is 
still  a  great  problem.  But  a  diff'erentiation  of  courses  in  the 
upper  school  with  a  view  to  vocational  training  must  not  ob¬ 
scure  the  vital  importance  of  having,  among  the  fundamental 
elements  which  of  necessity  must  enter  into  the  common  train¬ 
ing  of  all,  far  more  of  the  industrial.  Indeed,  the  complete  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  vocational  course  as  is  here  suggested  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  undoubtedly  largely  depend 
upon  the  effective  organization  of  the  study  of  industry  in  the 
lower  school.  And  one  must  not  omit  to  say,  in  view  of 
greatly  needed  social  as  well  as  industrial  adjustments,  that 
such  a  course  of  study  is  quite  as  essential  for  those  who  go  on 
to  the  higher  schools  as  for  those  whose  educational  career 
closes  in  the  grades. 

To  any  plan  involving  a  change  in  methods  or  organization 
there  are  of  course  a  variety  of  objections  possible.  Apart 
from  the  always  expected  and  never-failing  objection  that  some 
of  the  precious  machinery  of  our  school  systems  would  be  put 
out  of  gear  the  plan  will  be  found  by  some  to  be  un-American 
or  expensive,  or  involving  demands  of  teachers  which  can  not 
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at  present  be  met.  All  objections  yet  discovered,  however, 
concern  its  e.xpediency,  not  its  possibility  or  even  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  If  this  is  true,  the  answer  to  all  these  objections 
lies  in  the  promised  benefits.  A  larger  number  of  children 
will  be  ke[)t  in  school.  All  pupils,  both  those  who  leave  early 
and  those  who  go  on,  will  be  far  more  effectively  trained.  The 
transition  to  high  school  will  be  made  with  less  loss  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  v/ell  as  the  transition  to  industrial  or  commercial 
pursuits,  or  to  tlie  trade  scho»:>l  proper  when  it  comes.  And  all 
this  can  be  done  without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the 
ideal  function  of  the  school  in  the  democracy  in  developing 
within  every  ir.di\  idual  his  highest  powers  and  preparing  him 
for  the  largest  life  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  proposal  to  create  a  new  type  of  school  is  radical.  What 
is  needed  is  experimentation  with  a  view  of  developing  such 
a  type.  Sucli  a  method  is  subject  to  correction  at  every  turn. 
Whether  the  possible  objections  have  more  weight  than  the 
probable  benefits  can  never  be  determined  by  any  amount  of 
academic  discussion.  The  situation  calls  for  a  large  number 
of  experiments  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  The  facts 
have  been  pretty  well  investigated.  Aims  are  generally  agreed 
upon.  The  needs  are  conspicuous.  In  the  upper  grammar 
grades  of  our  city  schools  the  means  are  at  hand  for  discover¬ 
ing  by  actual  experiment  whether  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
division  of  interests  among  children  of  from  fourteen  to  six¬ 
teen  years,  and  a  consequent  reorganization  of  school  pro¬ 
grams  along  vocational  lines,  are  not  precisely  the  means  for 
making  the  scliool  serve  all  the  people. 

If  it  should  be  discovered  that  the  school  might  use  the 
hitherto  undreamed-of  motive  power  of  industrial  studies  to 
stem  the  outflowing  tide  of  children  and  hold  them  long  enough 
to  actually  fit  them  a  little  better  to  the  demands  of  industrial 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  increased  the  effectiveness  of  the 
traditional  subjects,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
American  public  will  encourage  further  discoveries  of  this 
sort. 


Glen'ville  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Frank  P.  W'hitnev 
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THE  IMPROVEMEXT  OF  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL^ 

The  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is,  at  tlie  present 
time,  one  of  our  most  important  educational  problems.  Altlio 
it  does  not  present  the  same  aspects  in  every  state,  no  section 
is  freed  from  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  find  its  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  a  new  problem.  Ever  since  the  time  of  James 
G.  Carter,  and  of  Horace  Mann,  educators  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  country  school.  The  counts  in 
the  indictment  which  ha\'e  been  brought  against  it  thru  all 
these  years  differ  but  little, — unattractive  sites,  miserable 
buildings,  insufficient  equipment,  poorly  prepared  and  poorly 
paid  teachers,  inadequate  and  incompetent  supervision,  un¬ 
evenly  distributed  enrollment,  irregular  attendance,  meager 
curriculum,  and  a  poorly  conducted  school.  Altho  it  is  true 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  these  particulars  during 
the  past  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  altho  in  certain  lo¬ 
calities  conditions  are  considered  fairly  satisfactory,  the  need 
for  reform  is  more  strongly  and  more  generally  exprest  today 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  country’s  history.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyze  the  present  situation,  and  to 
suggest  certain  advantages  connected  with  one  general  method 
of  attacking  the  problem  of  its  improvement. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  we  were  a  homogeneous  peoi)Ie, 
with  agriculture  as  the  basis  of  our  economic  life;  city  and 
country  were  practically  on  an  equality  politically,  econom¬ 
ically,  and  socially.  Today  the  cities,  with  their  vast  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  are  dominant.  City  and  coun¬ 
try,  instead  of  being  in  close  sympathy  as  formerly,  an¬ 
tagonize  each  other;  and  the  city,  because  of  its  superior 
strength,  is  making  still  greater  gains.  Our  educational  his- 

‘  An  address  made  before  the  Georgia  Educational  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  April  22.  1910. 
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tory  possesses  similar  characteristics.  The  country  school  has 
shared  the  fate  of  its  environment.  Once  the  equal  of  the  city 
school,  it  has  been  left  far  behind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  tlie  reason  for  this  situation — it  lies  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  the  character  and  in  the  environment  of  the  country 
people.  As  a  class,  conservative  and  thrifty,  and  without  a 
proper  a])])reciation  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  their  own 
vocation,  of  country  life,  and  of  the  value  of  education  for 
the  promotion  of  their  well-being,  they  have  refused  to  grant 
the  necessary  support  and  other  benefits  for  the  betterment 
of  their  schools. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  present  situation  from  the  stand})oint 
of  the  past.  We  must  now  analyze  those  tendencies  which 
seem  to  be  shajjing  the  future,  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  ends  shall  be  striven  for.  what  obstacles  will  |)rol)al)ly  be 
met,  and  what  new  developments  may  assist  as  the  campaign 
for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  progresses;  for  it 
seems  quite  certain  that  we  are  reaching  a  turning-point  in 
our  conception  of  the  school,  and  that  new  forces  will  rise  in 
rural  life. 

Until  within  the  past  fifteen  years  education  was  generally 
considered  as  a  process  of  developing  the  individual ;  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school  under  that  regime  was,  largely,  to  give  the 
pupil  certain  definite  knowledge  which  led  chiefly  to  scholarly 
or  professional  pursuits,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  other  in¬ 
stitutions  in  society  in  developing  sound  moral  principles.  In 
the  past  few  years  the  social  elements  in  education  have  been 
gaining  recognition.  The  individual  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  a  social  being;  every  child  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  fullest 
manner  for  life  and  for  service.  Education  is  becoming  demo¬ 
cratic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  As  this  tendency  persists, 
the  school  will  become  more  closely  identified  with  the  com¬ 
munity  life.  Putting  this  another  way,  it  may  be  said,  the 
traditional  school  is  becoming  socialized.  This  socialized 
school  will  deal  with  the  life  of  each  child  in  that  manner 
which  will  best  promote  his  own  present  and  future  good,  as 
well  as  the  present  and  future  good  of  other  persons  in  his 
own  and  other  communities,  whether  that  good  be  industrial  or 
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esthetic,  physical  or  moral,  intellectual  or  political.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  will  be  made  up  of  elements  in  the  social  life  with 
which  the  child  comes  in  daily  contact;  and  the  aim  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  school  will  be  to  bring-  about  natural  reactions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  factors  in  the  educational  process,  the  child  and 
his  environment,  thereby  promoting  in  each  child  the  highest 
intelligence  and  efficiency,  and  the  greatest  capacity  for  service. 

The  same  movement  in  human  thought  which  gave  birth 
among  educators  to  the  socialized  school  has,  within  the  past 
few  years,  led  students  of  social  and  economic  questions  to 
the  discovery  that  there  are  sociological  problems  in  rural  life 
which  will  probably  prove  as  difficult  of  solution  as  the  so¬ 
ciological  problems  of  cities.  The  old  and  well  established 
belief,  held  thruout  the  North,  that  the  abnormalities  and  ex¬ 
cesses  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  cities  would  be 
more  than  offset  by  the  sanity  and  steadiness  of  the  land¬ 
owning  farmers,  and  that  the  country  was  therefore  safe,  has 
been  severely  shaken,  if  not  entirely  shattered.  A  recent 
article  by  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Ross,  in  the  North  American  reriezv 
for  September,  1909,  shows  that  the  land-owning  population 
in  the  wealthy  agricultural  districts  of  Indiana  is  leaving  the 
country,  and  that  entire  families  (not  a  child  or  two  of  each 
family,  as  formerly)  are  going  to  the  metropolis  to  enjoy  its 
social  and  other  advantages.  Their  farms  are  leased  to  ten¬ 
ants  for  cash  rent  at  rates  which  are  fixt  so  high  by  com- 
] petition  that  the  tenants  do  not  conserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  nor  become  attached  to  the  farms,  for  they  expect  to 
move  on  within  a  year  or  two  to  farms  where  better  terms  of 
rent  can  be  secured.  Under  such  conditions  neithiC-r  the  land- 
owners,  who  pay  the  taxes,  nor  the  tenants,  who  do  not  become 
a  part  of  the  community  life,  are  interested  particularly  in  the 
promotion  of  the  common  welfare.  In  the  religious  and 
church  life,  instead  of  establishing  independent  churches  and 
abolishing  circuits,  the  movement  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  been  retracing  itself — churches  are  abandoned  or  put  on 
circuits,  and  ministers  are  taking  up  other  vocations  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  Schools  have  lessened  enrollment,  or  are  con¬ 
solidated  with  other  schools.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  se- 
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cure  the  voting  of  increased  taxes  for  their  benefit  than  when 
the  landowners  lived  on  their  farms,  for,  altho  the  tenants 
would  like  to  have  better  facilities  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  the  threats  of  the  landlords,  who  live  in  the  towns, 
that  certain  privileges  will  be  withdrawn,  or  that  the  rates 
of  rent  will  be  raised,  often  prove  sufficient  to  cause  the 
tenants  to  refrain  from  voting  in  accordance  with  their 
desires. 

Agriculture  has  become  commercialized  and  a  system  of 
landlordism  has  been  evolved  in  many  of  the  most  prosperous 
townships  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  movement  will  spread,  unless 
checked,  thruout  all  the  North-Central  States.  Rural  com¬ 
munity  life  has  broken,  or  is  breaking,  down  in  the  very 
regions  in  which  conditions  for  its  perpetuity  and  highest  de¬ 
velopment  seemed  most  propitious,  and  this  has  occurred  at 
just  the  time  when  the  isolation,  which  is  the  greatest  draw¬ 
back  to  country  life,  was  being  overcome  to  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  by  the  construction  of  better  highways,  by  free  rural  mail 
delivery,  by  telephones  and  electric  railways,  by  travel  to 
distant  parts  during  the  winters,  and  by  the  reading  of  the 
daily  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines.  This  result  is 
fraught  with  tremendous  consequences  to  the  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  life  of  the  nation.  Realizing  these  dangers, 
the  best  thought  of  some  of  our  statesmen  and  citizens  has 
been  awakened.  It  is  now  clearly  seen  that  forces  must  be 
developed,  if  possible,  which  will  permanently  secure  a  land- 
ctwning  ])opulation  upon  the  farms.  Rural  life  must  be 
enriched  to  the  point  where  it  is  just  as  attractive  to  those 
whose  natural  inclination  is  for  the  open  country,  as  is  the  city 
life  to  those  who  best  enjoy  stress  and  strain.  Both  country 
life  and  city  life  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
and  the  former  should  be  considered  at  least  equal  to  the  latter 
in  dignity,  in  worth,  and  in  true  happiness. 

We  may  reasonably  expect  the  work  of  organizations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  better  conditions  among 
the  farmers  to  be  prominent  factors  in  rural  life  during  the 
next  few  years.  It  seems  reasonable,  also,  to  conclude  that. 
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because  of  practical  identity  in  aims,  the  socialized  school  will 
receive  strong  support  from  these  new  forces. 

Let  ns  now  direct  onr  attention  to  the  question,  what  part 
may  the  socialized  rural  school  be  expected  to  take  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  better  conditions  in  rural  life,  both  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  definite  ways  in  which  the  rural  school  should 
be  improved,  and  also  with  the  end  in  view  of  seeing  whether 
by  its  consideration  any  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  problem' 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  what  is  the  best  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  improving  the  rural  school. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  socialized  rural 
school  should  be  only  one  of  several  institutions  which  are  to- 
participate  in  the  promotion  of  rural  life.  Organizations 
among  the  farmers  themselves  for  economic,  political,  phys¬ 
ical,  intellectual,  and  social  purposes,  and  among  the  farmers’ 
wives  for  social,  domestic,  sanitary,  and  literary  ends,  and  the 
country  church  with  its  subsidiary  organizations,  are  agencies 
of  as  great  importance.  The  school  must  cooperate  with  these 
agencies,  all  must  work  together  for  the  common  end,  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  ex-President  Roosevelt,  “  Better  farming,  bet¬ 
ter  business,  better  living.’’ 

In  the  second  place,  the  primary  function  of  the  school 
should  be,  as  in  the  past,  the  education  of  children.  This  edu¬ 
cation  should  prepare  them  for  the  living  of  an  intelligent,  ap¬ 
preciative.  efficient,  and  happy  life  on  the  farm.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  should  eventually  be  made  over  and  adapted  to  each 
local  environment;  some  of  tlie  traditional  ideas  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  schools  must  give  way  to  plans  which  will  break 
down  the  barrier  between  school  and  life. 

Two  points  in  this  connection  deserve  special  consideration, 
because  they  deal  with  that  work  which,  in  the  promotion  of 
rural  life,  is  the  special  province  of  the  school,  (a)  The 
vacant  mind  of  the  country  boy  or  girl  must  be  transformed 
into  the  active  mind,  occupied  with  the  myriad  significant  activ¬ 
ities  of  nature  in  plant  and  animal  growth.  The  habits  of 
close  observation,  and  of  careful  comparison  and  analysis, 
should  be  inculcated,  and  such  an  interest  developed  in  the 
problems  involved  as  will  offset  the  superior  attractions  of  the 
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cities.  Ways  to  satisfy  the  esthetic  instincts  by  discovering 
the  countless  ever  changing  beauties  of  nature  should  also  be 
found.  In  short,  the  socialized  school  should  reveal  to  the 
child  the  country  life  in  all  its  richness,  and,  in  so  doing, 
create  a  genuine  love  for  the  open  country. 

(b)  Education  in  agriculture  in  the  rural  schools  should  not 
be  limited  to  the  economic  end,  but  should  also  minister  to  the 
intellectual,  esthetic,  and  social  life.  In  the  popular  mind,  and 
j)ossibly  also  in  the  cases  of  some  agriculturists,  agricultural 
education  and  development  has  been  largely  associated  with 
economic  ends.  The  commercialization  of  agriculture  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  as{)ects  must  be  checked,  if  possible,  and  the 
school,  as  one  of  the  conservators  of  the  nation,  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  counteract  this  tendency  rather  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  socialized  school  should  promote  such 
organizations  among  the  pupils  as  will  prepare  them  for  co¬ 
operative  action  in  adult  life. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  socialized  school  should  be  so  con¬ 
ducted  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  bringing  the  parents  into 
closer  relations  thru  their  common  interest  in  the  children. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  meeting- 
place  for  organizations  not  connected  with  the  school  should 
be  encouraged. 

And  finally,  in  the  sixth  place,  the  teacher  of  the  socialized 
school  should  be  a  social  worker.  In  a  personal  capacity  he 
or  she  should  participate  in  all  those  movements  which  make 
for  social  betterment;  he  should  cooperate  with  the  officers  of 
the  Farmers'  Union,  and  of  similar  organizations,  with  com¬ 
mittees  of  their  cooperative  business  organizations,  and  with 
women’s  clubs,  as  well  as  with  his  pupils’  organizations.  His 
cooperation  should  extend  also  to  the  ministers  of  the  country 
churches,  the  physicians,  the  boards  of  health,  and  all  other 
agencies  in  the  community  which  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
the  common  welfare. 

Having  analyzed  the  past  and  present  conditions  surround¬ 
ing  the  rural  school,  and  having  indicated  the  functions  which 
the  new  type  of  rural  school  should  exercise,  we  are  ready  to 
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undertake  the  practical  problem  of  selecting  a  course  of  action 
for  its  improvement  which,  during  the  next  ten  or  twenty 
years,  will  most  probably  produce  the  best  results. 

The  deficiencies  of. the  traditional  rural  school — unattractive 
sites,  miserable  buildings,  poor  equipment,  and  so  on — can  be 
removed,  in  the  main,  only  thru  securing  increased  support. 
Increased  support  can  be  secured  by  educational  campaigns  in 
local  districts  under  existing  legislation  and  by  the  enactment 
of  higher  minimum  standards  of  local  taxation,  by  withhold¬ 
ing  a  part  or  all  of  the  state  funds,  as  determined  by  inspection, 
by  placing  the  control  over  local  taxes  in  a  local  body  repre¬ 
senting  a  territory  sufficiently  large  to  overcome  undue  con¬ 
servatism  or  parsimony,  by  including  cities  and  country  in  the 
same  local  district,  and  by  similar  devices.  Weak  districts  can 
be  helped  by  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  state  fund 
upon  the  teacher  basis,  or  by  special  aid.  Better  conduct  of 
schools  would  ensue  in  many  sections  if  schools  were  consol¬ 
idated  and  pupils  transported  at  public  expense. 

To  meet  the  requirements  for  the  establishment  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  socialized  rural  school,  speaking  generally, 
not  increased  local  support  is  necessary,  but  increased  teaching 
power.  This  can  be  secured,  first,  thru  addresses  and  dis¬ 
cussions  in  educational  meetings  upon  rural  social  problems 
and  the  functions  of  the  school  and  of  teachers  in  relation 
thereto;  second,  by  articles  of  the  same  character  in  educa¬ 
tional  journals;  third,  by  introducing  the  study  of  rural  so¬ 
ciology  in  normal  and  summer  schools,  and  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes,  giving  it  a  position  of  equality  with  psychology,  and 
possibly  for  a  few  years  a  higher  rank,  omitting,  if  necessary, 
methods  in  academic  subjects;  fourth,  by  requiring  later  the 
passing  of  an  examination  in  rural  sociology  for  a  teacher’s 
certificate;  and.  fifth,  by  the  gradual  modification  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
school. 

The  correction  of  these  deficiencies  which  now  attach  to  the 
traditional  rural  school  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the 
consent  of  the  people,  whereas,  the  attainment  of  increased 
teaching  power  is  more  largely  under  the  control  of  the  teach- 
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ing  profession  than  any  other  element  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem.  A  campaign  for  measures  which  will  bring  about  new 
legislation  and  consent  of  voters,  must  in  most  cases  be  car¬ 
ried  on  against  a  determined  opposition  and  prove  arduous  and 
prolonged.  On ’the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  teachers  gen¬ 
erally  toward  their  work  produces  favorable  conditions  for  the 
gradual  evolution  of  a  socialized  school  with  comparatively  in¬ 
frequent  necessity  for  appealing  to  the  people. 

Both  of  these  methods  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
rural  school  problem  are  necessary,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  less 
of  the  former — thru  consent  of  voters — and  the  more  of  the 
latter — thru  professional  action — the  better,  and  for  three  rea¬ 
sons  :  ( I )  The  socialized  school  will  help  the  community,  no 
matter  whether  the  school  receives  any  benefit  in  return :  this 
in  itself  is  sufficient  reward;  (2)  the  various  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  organizations  which,  it  seems,  will  soon  be  evolved 
among  the  farmers  themselves,  will  welcome  and  appreciate  a 
socialized  school,  and  will  often  voluntarily  grant  it  increased 
support  and  other  benefits;  (3)  if  a  new  rural  life  is  evolved 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies,  and  if  the  so¬ 
cialized  school  performs  its  part  in  that  new  rural  life,  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  increased  revenue  and  other  benefits  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  socialized  school,  when  necessary,  will  present  only 
a  few  difficulties  as  compared  with  the  number  that  are  now 
encountered  because  of  the  broadened  visions  and  the  deeper 
appreciations  that  will  have  come  into  the  lives  of  those  who 
live  in  the  country  thru  the  work  of  the  socialized  school  and 
other  social  agencies. 

I  well  realize  that  a  minimum  of  support  must  precede  the 
advocacy  of  the  extension  and  modification  of  the  functions 
of  the  school,  and  that  political  action  is  frequently  necessary 
thereto.  Support,  I  know,  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay  the  taxes,  but  it  nevertheless  remains  that 
the  greater  extent  to  which  the  school  ministers  to  the  social 
life  of  the  people,  the  more  liberally  will  it  be  supported,  and 
the  less  probability  will  there  be  of  the  necessity  of  wringing 
money  from  a  people  who  are  able  to  pay  and  who  will  not, 
or  of  asking  favors  from  those  not  inclined  to  grant  them. 
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Situated  midway  between  the  political  and  educational  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school  is  a  device,  par¬ 
taking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
agency  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school.  A  pro¬ 
fessional  body  of  county,  assistant  county,  and  other  rural 
superintendents,  chosen  by  boards  elected  by  the  people,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  their  residence,  would  increase  many-fold 
the  teaching-power  of  the  teachers  and  greatly  promote  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  all  social  organizations  in  the  country.  I  know 
of  no  better  agency  in  educational  administration  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  rural  life. 

The  difficulty  connected  with  securing  this  increased  super¬ 
vision  is  that  the  necessary  modifications  involved  are,  like 
the  removal  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  traditional  school,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  voters.  Because  the  office  of  rural  super¬ 
intendent  contains  so  many,  and,  to  some  extent,  superior,  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  position  of  teacher,  I  would  place  the  importance 
of  securing  its  establishment  above  that  of  other  political 
measures  in  those  states  in  which  conditions  are  at  all  favor¬ 
able  for  securing  it. 

The  rural  school  problem  is  a  part  of  the  rural  life  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  depends  in  the  end  upon  the  farmers. 
The  school  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  state  which  tends 
to  its  conservation,  should  perform  its  part  in  the  broader  prob¬ 
lem,  but  what  it  can  do  finally  depends  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  those  who  teach  to  so  take  hold  of  the  situation  as  to  in¬ 
fluence  rural  life  in  the  right  direction  and  to  obtain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  farmers.  Cooperative  effort  is  the  key  to  the 
situation,  and  educators  must  do  their  part  by  developing 
teaching  and  supervising  power  to  the  highest  possible  effi¬ 
ciency,  by  performing  loyal  social  service  whenever  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  in  their  fields  of  duty,  and  by  carrying  on 
vigorous  campaigns  for  political  action  in  case  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  socialized  school  is  prevented  or  seriously  hindered 
by  political  conditions. 

H.^rlan  Updegraff 

Bureau  of  Education 

Washington,  D.  C. 


V 

THE  HISTOr^^lCAL  MUSEUM 

Dr.  David  Murray  tells  us,  as  a  result  of  his  extensive  re¬ 
searches  into  the  literature  of  the  subject,  that  the  origin  of 
the  inuseuni  has  been  traced  to  Xoah's  Ark.  This  derivation 
seems  to  confuse  the  museum  with  the  zoological  garden,  but 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  museum  is  of  great  antiquity,  as 
is  indicated  by  its  very  name,  and  it  has  never  known  geograph¬ 
ical  limitations.  Moreover,  it  has  been  most  versatile  in  its 
usefulness.  It  antedates  the  orchestra  as  a  drawing  feature  of 
coffee  houses  and  restaurants,  it  precedes  the  public  library 
as  a  convenient  lounging  place,  it  rivals  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre  as  a  refuge  from  inclement  weather,  it  has  anticipated 
the  rummage  sale  as  a  harbor  for  discarded  treasure,  and  it 
has  supplied  the  lack  of  a  local  iMadame  Tussaud  or  Eden 
IMuscA  as  an  available  means  of  entertaining  visiting  guests. 

It  is  not  surprizing  that  historians  have  long  abjured  the 
historical  museum,  not  only  because  of  this  versatility,  but  also 
because  the  typical  one  has  contained  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
hairs  from  Noah’s  beard,  the  boots  that  Washington  wore 
when  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  mermaids  valued  at  one 
thousand  pounds  each.  It  has  also  been  held  in  ill  repute,  be¬ 
cause  even  today  it  is  often  managed  by  the  same  authorities 
that  ix)lice  a  city  and  care  for  its  pavements,  more  often  in  our 
country  by  patriotic  societies  ambitious  to  show'  the  military 
achievements  of  America,  w'hile  it  is  as  a  rule  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  supervision,  not  of  trained  curators,  but  of  caretakers 
whose  duties  are  fulfilled  if  the  building  is  kept  clean  and  the 
entrance  fees  scrupulously  accounted  for. 

But  historians  who  long  abjured  the  use  of  all  pictorial  ma¬ 
terial  because  compilers  filled  their  books  wuth  illustrations 
showing  Columbus  in  the  act  of  sighting  land,  and  kodaks  of 
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the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  have  come  to  recognize  the  great 
serviceableness  of  such  material  not  only  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
in  vivifying  the  past,  but  also  as  one  of  the  records  on  which 
the  historical  narrative  is  based.  In  a  similar  way  the  his¬ 
torical  museum  may  justly  lay  claim  to  an  honorable  and  dig¬ 
nified  place  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  and  it  must  in 
future  be  reckoned  with  by  every  worker  in  that  field. 

It,  indeed,  ill  behooves  us  to  question  the  right  of  the  his¬ 
torical  museum  to  make  this  claim,  when  we  realize  how 
closely  its  history  has  paralleled  the  history  of  history  itself. 
If  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  relics  once  constituted  a 
museum,  so  was  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  facts  and  dates 
once  considered  history.  If  the  museum  once  collected  what 
was  rare  and  abnormal  rather  than  what  was  typical,  so  the 
historian  once  valued  only  those  facts  that  were  little  known. 
If  the  treasures  of  a  museum  were  once  arranged  “  to  create 
surprise  rather  than  to  afford  instruction,” — the  anatomical 
collection  at  Dresden  was  arranged  like  a  pleasure  garden, — 
so  the  historian  spiced  his  prosaic  facts  with  romance  in  order 
to  whet  the  appetites  of  his  readers.  If  the  historical  museum 
still  has  its  detractors,  it  may  be  recalled  that  scarcely  thirty 
years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  found  in  history  only  descriptive 
sociology,  that  Alexander  Bain  considered  that  the  study  of 
history  required  so  slender  a  mental  equipment  that  it  might 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum,  and  that  even  today 
men  like  Sir  John  Richard  Seeley  have  anticipated  a  time 
when  history  as  a  distinct  subject  will  have  been  merged  into 
its  various  component  parts.  If  thru  many  fluctuations  of 
purpose,  plan,  organization,  and  arrangement  the  historical 
museum  has  been  late  in  coming  into  its  own,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  historian  was  long  in  discovering  a  con¬ 
trolling  principle  that  should  guide  his  work. 

The  historical  museum  as  it  exists  today  represents  an  ac¬ 
cretion  of  interests,  since  in  its  growth  it  has  reflected  con¬ 
temporaneous  interests.  The  medieval  church,  with  its  treas¬ 
ury  of  relics,  constituted  a  museum  of  theology,  the  renais¬ 
sance  created  a  widespread  interest  in  art  collections,  changes 
in  method  of  warfare  transferred  the  armor  of  the  medieval 
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knight  from  his  person  to  the  palace  museum,  the  circumnav¬ 
igation  of  the  globe  made  the  collection  of  curiosities  a  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  a  passion,  the  development  of  interest  in  all 
questions  of  physical  life  demanded  collections  illustrating 
natural  history.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  museum  in  its 
zeal  to  combine  all  these  features  became  a  collection 

“  Of  unicorns  and  alligators, 

Elks,  mermaids,  witches,  satyrs. 

And  twenty  other  stranger  matters.” 

Yet  equally  ambitious  was  Ordericus  Vitalis,  who  purposed  to 
write  a  history  of  what  passed  under  his  own  observation,  yet 
began  his  work  with  an  account  of  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  fundamental  questions  therefore  are,  first,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  an  historical  museum,  and,  second,  how  should  such 
a  museum  be  arranged.  It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  reach  a 
negative  conclusion  as  to  what  constitutes  an  historical  mu¬ 
seum  by  considering  the  classes  of  museums  already  found.  If 
these  are  classified  according  to  the  material  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  eliminating  those  that  are  obviously  purely  scientific,  as 
botanical  museums  and  museums  of  natural  history,  we  find 
already  existing  museums  illustrating  the  history  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  anatomy,  anthropology,  architecture,  art,  coins,  colonies, 
commerce,  education,  ethnology,  household  products,  industry, 
music,  phonology,  and  religion.  If  this  seems  a  miscellaneous 
enumeration,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  based  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  catalog  lists  given  by  Murray. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  classification  is  based  on  the 
material  of  which  the  exhibits  are  composed,  we  have  collec¬ 
tions  of  bronzes,  plaster  casts,  china,  glass,  gold  and  silver, 
and  ivory. 

But  if  we  consider  the  processes  of  creation,  we  have  mu¬ 
seums  of  wood  carvings,  mosaics,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
tapestry. 

If  again  the  classification  is  based  on  the  development  of 
human  life,  we  find  museums  showing  the  history  of  the 
aborigines,  the  museum  of  biography  (for  such  may  be  termed 
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museitms  associated  with  a  single  life,  as  the  Goethe  museum 
at  Weimar,  and  the  Carlyle  collection  in  Chelsea),  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  civic  life,  as  the  Carnavelet  Palace,  museums  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  development  of  royal  life,  as  the  Rosenberg  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  the  folks  museums  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the 
museum  of  national  life,  as  that  at  Nuremberg  and  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  museum  of  social  history,  as  that  at  Lund  (which, 
however,  does  not  differ  from  the  folks  museum  of  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Lyngby),  the  museum  of  ethnology,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  comparative  than  historical,  and  the  museums 
of  the  dead,  as  Westminster  Abbey,  St.  Denis,  Roskilde,  and 
the  Riddarholms-Kyrka  of  Stockholm. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  one  of  these  classes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  can  be  considered  in  itself  an  historical  museum, 
altho  a  museum  of  music  may  be  arranged  to  show  the  his¬ 
tory  of  music  as  well  as  a  comparative  study  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments, — a  museum  of  religion  may  illustrate  the  history  of 
religion  as  well  as  a  comparative  study  of  religion,  and  thus 
both  correspond  with  a  literary  history  or  comparative  study 
of  music  or  religion. 

If,  on  the  positive  side,  the  attempt  is  made  to  define  an 
historical  museum,  it  must  be  said  that  while  it  is  always  rash 
to  attempt  a  definition,  the  reward  of  rashness  is  that  the  ill 
success  in  giving  a  satisfactory  one  induces  some  one  else  to 
formulate  a  better  one.  It  may  then,  perhaps,  be  said  that  any 
museum  may  justly  be  called  historical  that  shows  the  origin 
and  continuity  of  human  life  and  its  accompanying  material  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  illustrates  development  from  simple  into 
complex  forms. 

The  principle  on  which  exhibits  should  be  classified  must  be 
determined  by  the  object  sought  thru  the  museum. 

The  art  museum  ministers  primarily  to  the  idea  of  beauty, 
and  its  collections  must  be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  esthetics. 

The  crafts  museum  is  concerned  with  all  forms  of  handi¬ 
work,  and  the  controlling  principle  of  arrangement  must  be 
that  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.  The  worker  in 
the  precious  metals,  or  in  copper  and  bronze,  or  in  leather  or 
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ivory,  is  specially  concerned  in  studying  the  objects  made 
from  the  particular  medium  in  which  he  works. 

The  industrial  museum  represents  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  human  mind  ip  the  direction  of  mechanical  work  and  its 
exhibits  must  illustrate  processes  of  manufacture.  The  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  manufacturer  are  alike  interested  in  the  processes 
by  which  the  silk  of  the  cocoon  is  transformed  into  the  woven 
piece,  and  the  cotton  boll  into  the  bolt  of  cloth. 

The  mineralcgical  museum  shows  the  natural  resources  of 
the  world  and  the  essential  princii)le  to  be  shown  is  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  these  resources.  Where  specific  minerals  have  or  have 
not  been  found  is  the  important  question  illustrated  by  the 
museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  and  the  capitalist. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  seeks  to  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  animal  life,  and  it  must  represent  the  family  life  of 
animals  in  its  natural  habitat.  The  wild  grouse,  its  nest  and 
its  food, — the  kingfisher  and  its  prey, — every  form  of  animal 
life  in  its  native  field  must  be  found  in  the  museum  of  natural 
history  under  the  same  conditions  as  when  found  in  nature. 
It  i's  seldom  possible  for  the  student  to  traverse  the  world  in 
search  of  them. — the  mountain  must  be  brought  to  ^Mahomet. 

The  museum  of  ethnology  represents  a  cross-cut  section  of 
human  life.  The  principle  underlying  it  is  that  of  comparison, 
and  its  collections  must  he  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  various  exhibits.  A  comparative  study  of  the 
dwelling-huts  of  the  Esquimaux  and  of  the  Fiji  Islanders,  of 
the  religions  ceremonies  of  the  Laplanders  and  of  the  Pata¬ 
gonians.  and  similar  comparative  studies,  is  what  the  student 
wishes  opportunity  for  in  the  ethnological  museum. 

The  biographical  museum  seeks  thru  the  preservation  of 
personalia  to  make  real  the  personality  of  one  who  has  been 
a  leading  character  of  his  time.  It  must  seek,  therefore,  every 
object,  it  matters  not  how  small  or  insignificant,  that  will  make 
live  again  thru  these  material  objects  the  one  in  whose  honor 
the  museum  has  been  founded,  and  its  object  must  therefore 
be  sentimental  rather  than  scientific. 

These  different  illustrations  have  been  given  to  show  that 
no  formal,  definite  law  can  be  laid  down  for  the  classification 
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and  arrangement  of  all  mnsenms.  The  museum  of  the  past 
in  its  effort  to  shelter  every  variety  of  object  has  in  that  very 
effort  shut  out  all  hope  of  becoming  a  genuine  help  in  serious 
studies.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  words  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  would  not  be  held  to  be  literature.  Even  the 
introduction  of  words  and  phrases  from  a  single  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  into  a  work  of  literature  is  considered  a  mark  of 
pedantry.  But  no  incongruity  has  been  felt  when  an 
Egyptian  mummy  has  been  given  a  place  in  an  art  museum  or  a 
collection  of  South  American  birds  in  a  mineralogical  mu¬ 
seum,  or  when  ethnological  collections  have  been  incorporated 
in  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

The  underlying  principle  of  arrangement  in  the  historical 
museum  must  therefore  be  the  chronological  one.  As  his¬ 
tory  is  thus  written  with  the  pen,  so  must  history  be  written 
through  a  chronological  arrangement  of  its  material  records. 

The  questions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  organization 
of  an  historical  museum  are  more  easily  discnst  than  an¬ 
swered  and  more  easily  answered  in  theory  than  carried  out  in 
concrete  reality. 

The  site  must  be  convenient  and  attractive,  and  afford  op- 
portuniiy  for  expansion.  The  building  must  be  built  around 
the  collection  rather  than  the  collection  moved  into  a  building, 
and  therefore  it  must  represent  appropriateness  and  harmony 
of  ideas.  A  renaissance  ])alace  for  housing  collections  illus¬ 
trating  ])ioneer  life,  a  classic  temple  for  Xew  England  life,  and 
a  Gothic  cathedral  for  Southern  life,  are  scarcely  more  extreme 
illustrations  of  possible  inappropriateness  than  are  some  of 
the  examples  of  buildings  now  used  for  historical  museums. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  magnificent  collections  of  the  Xorthern 
Museum  at  Stockholm  seem  most  appropriately  housed  in  a 
Swedish  palace  of  sixteenth  century  style:  the  ecclesiastical 
collections  of  the  Christiania  museum  are  found  in  a  building 
erected  on  the  model  of  an  early  Xorwegian  church;  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  collections  at  Sevastopol  are  to  be  arranged  in  a 
building  modeled  on  a  Christian  basilica:  the  Hotel  de  Cluny 
is  an  ideal  home  for  the  great  medieval  collections  of  Erance, 
as  is  the  Bargello  for  those  of  Italy. 
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The  question  of  maintenance  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
practical  questions.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
museums  must  always  be  enormously  expensive,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented  as  to  whether  this  expense  should  be  met  by 
national,  state,  or  municipal  appropriations ;  whether  it  should 
be  borne  by  patriotic  societies  or  educational  institutions; 
whether  the  museum  is  justified  in  depending  on  the  more 
precarious  support  of  gifts,  subscriptions,  and  entrance  fees; 
whether  it  should  be  maintained  wholly  as  a  private  or  as  a 
commercial  enterprise, — all  of  these  plans  with  mutual  modi¬ 
fications  are  in  operation  in  different  places. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  has  as  its  converse  that  of 
management.  Should  the  museum  be  administered  by  civic, 
ecclesiastic,  educational,  or  business  representatives;  should 
they  be  appointed,  elected,  or  be  self-perpetuating;  should  the 
position  be  honorary  or  carry  with  it  an  honorarium;  should 
the  position  be  permanent,  or  for  a  limited  term;  all  of  these 
various  methods  have  also  been  tried. 

The  questions  presented  to  the  administration  carry  with 
them  their  own  perplexities.  Fundamental  on  the  material 
side  must  be  prosaic  questions  of  entrance  fees,  free  admission, 
or  an  equitable  balancing  of  pay  days  and  free  days,  special 
privileges  to  students  and  school  children,  the  price  of  admis¬ 
sion  if  fees  are  charged,  and  Sunday  and  holiday  opening. 
Protection  from  fire  and  theft,  and  provision  for  guards  and 
guides,  must  be  considered. 

But  more  important  than  questions  of  material  care  must  be 
that  of  providing  for  the  intellectual  care.  How  can  the  care¬ 
taker  be  superseded  by  the  curator?  Thus  far  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  historical  museum,  its  curators  have  been  self- 
trained, — brilliant,  original  men,  who  have  blazed  their  ow’n 
way  thru  the  wilderness.  But  unhappily  the  genius  is  rare, 
and  with  the  extension  of  the  museum,  there  must  be  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  supply  of  trained  curators.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  training  is  as  yet  an  experimental  one.  Is  the  curator 
of  the  future  to  be  prepared  for  his  work  in  an  American  train¬ 
ing-school,  or  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  great  museum, 
or  to  be  prepared  by  foreign  travel,  or  thru  visiting  and  study- 
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ing  the  museums  of  Europe,  or  by  the  theoretical  training  of 
the  university;  if  a  special  school  for  training  curators  is  to  be 
established,  shall  it  be  in  connection  with  a  university,  or  non- 
academic  as  is  for  the  most  part  the  library  school,  or  could 
provision  be  made  for  an  extension  of  the  classical  school  at 
Athens  or  at  Rome  ? 

The  qualifications  demanded  of  a  curator  are  as  varied  as 
those  sought  in  a  clergyman’s  wife.  His  position  presupposes 
collections  that  must  be  augmented,  and  he  must  steer  be¬ 
tween  the  Scylla  of  extravagance  and  the  Charybdis  of  let¬ 
ting  desirable  specimens  slip  thru  his  hands.  He  must  be  able 
to  answer  the  classic  question,  If  England  wishes  to  sell  the 
Elgin  marbles,  what  price  shall  be  offered  ?  ”  and  he  must 
be  a  Sherlock  Holmes  in  detecting  possible  fraud  and  imposi¬ 
tion  in  the  articles  offered  for  sale. 

If  the  museum  is  to  serve  the  ends  of  research,  the  curator 
must  plan  for  a  museum  library,  and  maps,  charts,  descriptive 
labels,  catalog  of  exhibits  must  all  be  furnished.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  museum  is  to  serve  an  educational  end,  and  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  museum  created  and  ministered  to, 
the  curator  must  provide  for  lectureships,  the  loan  of  speci¬ 
mens,  visiting  classes,  frequent  change  of  exhibits,  a  not  too 
easy  scheme  of  passage  from  room  to  room,  resting-places  for 
the  faint  in  mind  or  body,  and  encouragement  at  every  turn 
to  lay  aside  indifference  and  apathy. 

Whatever  the  object  to  be  served  by  the  museum,  the  curator 
is  at  all  times  beset  by  difficulties  he  alone  can  deal  with.  Not 
only  must  he  collect,  classify,  and  arrange  the  specimens  of  the 
museum,  having  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  two  quite  different 
classes, — students  and  casual  visitors, — but  he  must  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  material  care  of  the  museum.  The  speci¬ 
mens  must  be  preserved  from  injury  from  moth,  mold,  damp¬ 
ness,  heat,  and  cold;  appropriate  colors  and  textures  must  be 
selected  for  the  background  of  walls  and  display  cases;  the 
effect  of  light,  as  regards  the  fading  or  discoloration  of  speci¬ 
mens,  must  be  considered ;  the  arrangement  of  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  side  or  ceiling  lighting,  the  best  form  of  artificial  light¬ 
ing, — all  of  these  problems  must  be  decided  after  prolonged 
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and  often  costly  experiments.  The  question  of  the  repair 
and  the  restoration  of  specimens  is  a  rock  on  which  a  curator 
may  be  shipwrecked. 

The  position  of  curator  of  a  museum,  like  that  of  the  li¬ 
brarian,  was  once  the  refuge  of  the  decayed  .scholar  and  gen¬ 
tleman.  Today,  and  it  will  be  still  more  true  tomorrow,  the 
position  is  demanding  the  highest  form  of  trained,  expert 
.service. 

If  the  question  is  asked  where  we  may  find  the  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  historical  museum  most  nearly  realized,  the 
answer  is — in  Scandinavia.  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 
differ  somewhat  in  the  details  of  their  museum  policy,  but  the 
three  countries  must  be  considered  parts  of  one  whole,  and 
their  great  national  museums  must  be  looked  upon  as  con¬ 
taining  the  records  of  a  more  or  less  unified  Scandinavian  life. 

The  first  claim  of  Scandinavia  to  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  museums  rests  on  the  fact  that  Sweden  was 
the  first  country  in  Europe  to  collect  its  own  antiquities,  and 
its  first  eft'orts  in  this  direction  date  back  to  1666. 

Its  second  claim  is  based  on  the  admirable  legislation  which 
guards  its  archeological  treasures.  In  Sweden  all  excava¬ 
tions  belong  to  the  government,  and  no  barrow  can  be  ex¬ 
cavated  without  the  ])ermission  of  representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  for  any  reason  the  owner  of  the  land  where  a 
barrow  is  found  wishes  to  have  it  removed,  he  must  obtain 
permission  from  the  government  before  it  can  be  done.  The 
government  conducts  the  excavation,  takes  what  is  found 
within  the  barrow,  and  leaves  to  the  owner  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  greater  part  of  the  treasures  in  the  national  mu¬ 
seum  of  Sweden  have  come  from  government  excavations  and 
the  government  knows  definitely  where  these  have  been  found, 
how  they  have  been  found,  and  what  has  been  found. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  science  of 
museum  arrangement  was  marie  by  the  Danish  archeologist 
and  curator — Thompson.  He  did  not  originate  the  terms 
stone  age,  bronze  age,  iron  age,  but  he  was  the  first  curator  to 
arrange  in  a  museum  prehistoric  archeological  specimens  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  of  development.  When  this 
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scheme  of  classification  was  applied  to  the  seemingly  hetero¬ 
geneous  collections  in  the  Copenhagen  museum,  chaos  hecame 
order,  and  general  information  was  transformed  into  a 
science. 

The  result  of  this  early  interest  in  the  monumental  remains 
of  its  past  and  the  jealous  care  with  which  they  have  been 
guarded  has  been  the  formation  of  a  small  but  admirably 
equipped  body  of  trained  Scandinavian  archeologists  and 
curators  who  rank  today  among  the  foremost  in  the  field. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  in  recent  years  Scandinavia 
has  made  to  museum  science  has  been  that  of  the  open-air 
museum.  This  is  a  museum  that  “  not  only  illustrates  and 
perpetuates  the  houses  of  bygone  ages  with  all  that  they  con¬ 
tained,  but  it  should  revive  and  commemorate  ancient  types 
and  customs  and  functions.” 

This  unique  form  of  museum  has  not  yet  been  developed 
outside  of  Scandinavia,  while  here  are  already  found  at  least 
five : — two  in  Sweden,  in  Stockholm  and  Lund ;  two  in  Nor¬ 
way,  in  Christiania  and  near  Lillehammer;  and  one  in  Den¬ 
mark,  at  Lyngby,  near  Copenhagen.  The  open-air  museum 
is  for  the  most  part  the  complement  of  the  indoors  museum, 
if  one  may  use  the  descriptive  phrase.  The  great  Northern 
Museum  in  Stockholm  has  its  complement  in  the  open-air  mu¬ 
seum  called  Skansen,  the  Danish  Folks  Museum  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  is  supplemented  by  the  open-air  museum  of  Lyngby,  the 
national  historical  museum  of  Norway  has  its  open-air  coun¬ 
terpart  in  Bygdo,  a  suburb  of  Christiania;  the  museums  at 
Lund  and  near  Lillehammer  are  local  rather  than  national. 

The  origin  of  the  open-air  museum  is  in  doubt.  Did  the 
idea  come  from  Copenhagen,  where  Dr.  Bernhard  Olsen 
started  the  Danish  Folks  iMuseum,  with  the  affiliated  open-air 
museum  at  Lyngby;  or  was  it  from  Stockholm,  where  Dr. 
Arthur  Hazelius  began  in  a  small  private  way  the  collection 
that  has  developed  into  the  great  Northern  Museum,  with  its 
out-of-doors  complement  at  Skansen.  or  was  it  from  Chris¬ 
tiania,  where  King  Oscar  II.  set  up  two  peasants’  houses,  which 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  open-air  museum  in  its  suburb 
of  Bygdo;  or  was  it  from  certain  wealthy  merchants  who  saved 
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several  old  buildings  from  destruction;  or  was  it  from  a  far¬ 
sighted  dentist  who  began  collecting  the  treasures  from  Gud- 
brandsdal,  or  is  it  possible  that  the  idea  developed  contem¬ 
poraneously  in  several  widely  separated  localities?  Certain  it 
is  that  the  historical  museum  has  been  established  on  a  far 
more  extensive  scale  in  Scandinavia  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  nowhere  else  is  found  at  all  the  out-of-doors  mu¬ 
seum. 

It  is  in  Stockholm  that  this  form  of  museum  has  been 
brought  to  the  highest  stage  of  perfection.  Its  Northern 
Museum  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  it  is  adequately  housed  in 
a  building  of  magnificent  proportions  erected  on  the  plan  of  a 
Swedish  palace  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  contains  il¬ 
lustrations  of  every  form  of  normal  Scandinavian  life.  But 
its  unique  feature  is  its  open-air  complement  known  as 
Skansen.  This  is  an  extensive  landed  property  of  about 
seventy  acres,  situated  directly  opposite  the  Northern  Mu¬ 
seum.  Its  natural  configuration  is  varied  and  attractive,  and 
from  many  points  gives  a  survey  of  Stockholm  and  its  en¬ 
vironments.  Here  has  been  collected  a  remarkable  series  of 
buildings  gathered  from  every  part  of  Sweden,  taken  down 
and  erected  here  to  give  an  epitome  of  Swedish  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  “  a  picture  book  of  the  past,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
are  illustrated  the  homes,  the  surroundings,  the  belongings, 
the  whole  life  of  former  generations,”  and  it  thus  seems  to 
realize  the  ambitions  of  its  founders  and  to  be  “  an  image  in 
miniature  of  the  great  fatherland.”  Not  only  does  the  col¬ 
lection  represent  the  houses  of  nearly  every  class  and  station 
in  Sweden,  with  all  their  exterior  surroundings  and  interior 
furnishings,  but  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  are  repre¬ 
sented.  The  products  of  mines  and  cjuarries,  lumber  camps, 
and  fishing  stations,  with  all  the  accompanying  machinery,  are 
found  here.  All  native  birds  and  animals  are  found  in  large 
wire  inclosures,  on  the  outside  of  which  are  framed  pictures 
of  the  occupants,  with  the  common  name,  and  the  scientific 
name,  so  that  every  specimen  can  be  instantly  identified.  The 
inclosures  are  made  to  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  material 
conditions  in  which  the  animals  and  birds  are  found,  and 
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thus  they  can  be  studied  in  their  native  habitat.  In  a  similar 
way  all  flowers  and  shrubs,  savory  herbs,  and  all  medicinal 
herbs  native  to  Sweden  or  cultivated  there,  are  found  in 
Skansen. 

But  the  great  desire  of  Dr.  Hazelius  was  to  reproduce  the 
daily  life  of  the  people.  This  is  reached  thru  the  revival  at 
Skansen  of  Swedish  music,  Swedish  games,  Swedish  dances, 
Swedish  amusements,  Swedish  story-telling, — every  form  of 
national  self-expression.  Swedish  restaurants  provide  na¬ 
tional  dishes,  while  waiters  in  national  dress  are  in  attendance. 

Skansen,  perfect  as  it  seems  to  others,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
when  measured  by  the  ideals  of  its  founder.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  if  it  is  ever  possible  or  wdse  to  think  of  it  as  such,  it  will 
be  “  an  image  in  miniature  of  the  great  fatherland,”  a  con¬ 
centration  within  a  limited  area  of  all  that  characterizes 
Sweden. 

The  great  advantages  that  Skansen  has  over  other  open-air 
museums  are  first  of  all  its  central  location,  with  its  com¬ 
manding  view  of  Stockholm  and  the  vicinity,  its  own  inherent 
attractiveness,  and  its  accessibility  from  every  point  of  the 
city.  It  has  also  apparently  unfailing  financial  support,  and 
the  interest  of  the  Sw^edish  nation  has  been  enlisted  in  its 
behalf,  altho  it  is  under  a  board  of  managers  and  not  under 
official  government  direction.  This  national  interest  that  has 
been  created  in  its  work  and  in  its  ideals  is  today  its  most 
important  and  valuable  asset. 

The  open-air  museum  of  Stockholm  was  begun  under  great 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  it  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  success  only  thru  the  persistent  energy  of 
Dr.  Hazelius.  His  confidence  in  its  ultimate  success  was  un¬ 
failing,  and  this  confidence  triumphed  over  ridicule  and  well- 
meant  warnings  of  friends  not  to  persist  in  so  chimerical  a 
scheme.  Without  financial  support,  he  became  “  the  greatest 
beggar  in  Sweden,”  and  the  Northern  Museum  and  Skansen 
today  have  an  ample  annual  budget.  The  great  monument 
of  Arthur  Hazelius  is  Skansen  itself.  It  is,  too,  the  last 
resting-place  of  his  body,  and  the  spot  where  it  lies,  in  a  re¬ 
mote  part  of  the  estate,  is  marked  by  a  rough-hewn  granite 
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slab,  containing  only  the  name,  with  date  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  the  large  circle  in  which  it  stands  is  a  mass  of  the 
wild  flowers  native  to  Sweden. 

Lund,  the  location  of  the  other  open-air  museum  in  Sweden, 
is  more  easily  reached  from  Copenhagen,  being  scarcely  more 
than  two  hours  distant  by  steamer  and  railway.  Its  cultur- 
museum  contains  a  mass  of  somewhat  ill-arranged  articles  that 
illustrate  provincial  life,  while  its  open-air  complement,  con¬ 
taining  only  lialf  a  dozen  buildings,  seems  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Skansen.  But  there  are  evidences  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  reorganization  in  progress,  and,  with  apparently 
large  resources  to  draw  upon,  its  future  is  most  promising.  Its 
great  advantage  is  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  technical  art 
school,  and  the  opportunity  it  is  consequently  able  to  offer  to 
students  of  art  and  those  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  the 
past. 

The  Folks  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  with  its  open-air  coun¬ 
terpart  at  Lyngby.  and  the  Historical  Museum  of  Christiania, 
with  its  open-air  counterpart  at  Bygdo.  are  similar  in  purpose 
to  those  of  Sweden. 

Scandinavia  has  thus  made  a  great  and  permanent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  museum  science,  in  that  she  has  been  the  first  to  col¬ 
lect  her  own  antiquities,  adequate  legislation  controls  all  ex¬ 
cavations  made,  its  trained  curators,  like  iMontelius  of  Stock¬ 
holm,  are  of  world-wide  reputation,  its  open-air  museums  are 
a  unique  development  from  the  conventional  indoors  museum, 
and  its  collections  represent  what  is  usual,  typical,  and  normal 
rather  than  what  is  rare,  abnormal,  and  eccentric. 

All  of  these  various  contributions  made  by  Scandinavia  are 
perhaps  but  illustrations  of  one  great  fundamental  principle, — 
that  the  historical  museum  should  have  something  to  say.  and 
should  say  it.  It  must  represent  an  idea  and  not  be  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  of  incongruous  objects, — dc  omnibus  rebus 
ct  quibusdam  aliis. 

“  As  historians.”  says  a  recent  writer.  we  have  perhaps 
learned  how  to  read  the  past,  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  how 
to  see  it.”  It  is  the  great  glory  of  Scandinavia  not  only  that 
she  has  learned  to  see  her  own  past,  and  has  taught  others  to 
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see  it,  but  that  she  has  no  copyright  on  the  plan.  What  she 
has  done  we  may  do  and  should  do.  It  has  been  an  axiom  in 
America  that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  old  world.  It  has  been  a  corresponding 
axiom  in  Europe  that  America  had  no  history.  But  in  an  age 
that  asks  for  proof  in  regard  to  William  Tell's  apple,  and 
questions  the  finality  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  even  an  axiom 
may  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  investigator  and  com- 
jielled  to  prove  its  claim  to  axiomity.  While,  therefore,  we 
have  ourselves  half  believed  that  we  have  no  history,  we  have 
at  the  same  time  defended  ourselves  most  vigorously  from 
the  charge,  and  we  have  insisted  that  the  inculcation  of  patri¬ 
otism  should  be  the  objective  point  in  the  study  and  teaching 
of  our  national  history.  If  this,  indeed,  is  to  be  our  objective 
point,  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  that  end  is  not 
better  attained  by  a  study  of  great  historical  museums  that 
preserve  the  material  remains  of  a  native  past,  than  by  salut¬ 
ing  the  flag  on  set  occasions,  and  by  disturbing  the  peace  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  If  our  history  is  to  show  the  develop¬ 
ment  from  simple  into  complex  forms  of  life,  surely  the  his¬ 
torical  museum,  better  than  any  other  instrumentality,  shows 
this  development. 

The  combined  product  that  we  call  our  public  national  life 
may  have  its  component  parts  made  known  thru  the  museum. 
i\Iuch  that  has  been  distinctive  in  our  life  has  already  past 
away,  and  much  is  quickly  passing.  The  Xew  England  school- 
house,  the  Southern  plantation,  the  early  manor  house,  the 
frontiersman’s  log  cabin,  the  lumber  camp,  the  sodhouse,  the 
adobe  hut,  these  are  but  suggestions  of  what  should  be  pre¬ 
serve  ed  if  in  the  future  we  are  to  realize  our  past  aright.  In¬ 
ventions  have  changed  our  domestic  life.  The  individual 
open  fire  in  the  center  of  the  hut  has  developed  on  one  side 
into  the  electric  range  for  purposes  of  cooking,  and  on  the 
other  side  into  the  central  heating  company  for  supplying  heat ; 
the  pine  knot  has  grown  into  the  incandescent  light,  and  the 
individual  lantern  into  the  municipal  system  for  lighting  city 
streets;  the  household  cistern  and  pump  has  developed  into 
municipal  water  works  ;  the  huge  iron  pot  and  the  brass  cal- 
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dron  of  the  fireplace  crane  have  given  place  to  the  enamel 
saucepan  and  the  chafing-dish ;  the  bed  of  boughs  has  become 
a  hair  mattress,  and  from  the  sod  floor  has  sprung  the  metal 
bedstead;  the  household  churn  has  been  transformed  into  the 
community  creamery,  and  the  domestic  spinning-wheel  de¬ 
velops  into  the  woolen  factory.  This  material  side  of  our 
domestic  life  must  become  only  a  tradition  unless  its  records 
are  preserved  for  the  future  thru  the  historical  museum. 

A  more  recent  interest  in  our  past  concerns  the  different 
ethnic  elements  that  have  entered  into  our  national  life.  Here 
also  it  must  be  the  historical  museum  that  is  to  preserve  for 
us  the  material  remains  of  the  foreign  influences  that  have 
gone  to  make  the  America  of  today, — it  is  in  the  historical  mu¬ 
seum  that  we  must  seek  the  English  furniture,  the  Dutch 
household  objects,  the  French  china,  the  German  toys,  the 
Swiss  embroideries,  the  Italian  lace,  the  Swedish  textiles,  and 
all  other  material  remains  that  have  been  distinctively  national, 
but  now  make  part  of  American  life. 

The  historical  museum  is  again  a  distinct  educational  force. 
The  majority  of  persons  are  interested  in  all  processes  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  this  interest  by  commercial  houses,  which 
display  in  shop  windows  as  advertisements  the  successive 
stages  in  the  making  of  hats,  the  weaving  of  rugs,  or  the 
manufacture  of  ribbon.  Everywhere  there  is  the  keenest  in¬ 
terest  in  the  study  of  origins.  The  child  digs  up  the  seed  he 
has  planted,  and  the  cutting  he  has  set  out,  with  the  eager  hope 
of  the  biologist  that  he  will  discover  the  mystery  of  life.  He 
takes  apart  the  clock  and  the  sewing-machine  to  discover  the 
secret  of  its  motion,  and  the  manufacturer,  often  in  advance 
of  the  educator,  recognizes  the  commercial  possibility  of  this 
desire  and  makes  clocks  specially  arranged  for  being  taken 
apart  and  put  together  again.  It  is  the  historical  museum  that 
is  the  most  effective  agency  for  ministering  to  this  all  but 
universal  desire  to  understand  origins.  It  has,  indeed,  its 
dangers  as  an  educational  agent.  Great  works  of  literature 
have  often  lost  their  meaning  when  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
studying  indirect  discourse  or  grammatical  construction,  or  for 
passing  college  entrance  examinations.  Should  a  similar  fate 
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await  the  Parthenon  and  the  Forum,  we  might  well  deprecate 
the  movement  towards  making  the  museum  a  part  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  danger  may  seem  imminent  when  high 
school  pupils  are  asked  to  compare  the  height  and  the  width 
of  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  to  note  the  faults  of  certain  col¬ 
lections,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  to  state  what  is 
the  most  beautiful  fragment  of  the  Parthenon.  Yet  this  use 
of  the  museum  belongs  to  a  false  system  of  education,  and 
ought  not  to  militate  against  its  advantages  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  reasonable  system  of  education. 

If  the  historical  museum  is  to  be  a  genuine  educational 
force,  the  important  question  arises  as  to  the  best  principle  to 
be  followed  in  preserving  the  material  remains  that  show  the 
beginnings  of  our  national  life.  It  is  here  again  that  Scan¬ 
dinavia  has  shown  us  that  a  museum  gains  in  value  when  its 
exhibits  are  shown  as  far  as  possible  in  their  natural  environ¬ 
ment.  A  book  loses  no  value  when  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another;  museum  directors  have  in  the  past  acted  on 
the  belief  that  the  same  principle  has  held  true  in  the  case  of 
monumental  records  of  a  past  life.  But  today  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  often  the  most  valuable  service  that  can  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  governing  body  of  an  historical  museum,  is, 
not  in  bringing  together  specimens  from  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  earth,  but  in  leaving  articles  where  they  were  found, 
and  as  they  were  found.  Not  infrequently  single  objects  are 
of  little  or  no  value  for  purposes  of  study,  since  a  number  of 
articles  of  the  same  class  are  needed  for  comparison.  The 
Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central  Park  is  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
perhaps  serves  serious  study  to  the  same  extent  as  would 
Bunker  Hill  monument  if  taken  down  and  set  up  on  the  Desert 
of  Sahara.  But  the  book  is  complete  in  itself,  while  the  vari¬ 
ous  specimens  in  a  museum,  altho  each  individual  article  is 
complete  in  itself,  are  but  single  words  that  must  be  placed 
in  conjunction  with  other  specimens — words  to  form  the  speci¬ 
men  sentences,  as  these  specimen  sentences  must  in  their  turn 
be  combined  into  the  specimen  book,  the  museum.  The  mu¬ 
seum  thus  becomes  what  Huxley  has  defined  it  to  be, — “  A  con- 
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sultative  library  of  objects.”  The  museum  as  it  is  for  the 
most  part  found  today  exists  because  of  the  passion  for  col¬ 
lecting  that  knows  no  limitation  of  country,  age,  or  sex. 
“Natural  curiosities”  and  “natural  rarities”  have  been 
brought  together  from  e\xry  known  clime  and  housed  in 
buildings  more  or  less  suitable  for  their  reception.  We 
need  today  greater  emphasis  placed  on  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
serving  what  is  vital  to  our  own  national  and  local  past,  and 
preserving  it  amid  its  own  natural  surroundings.  If  every 
state  could  preserve  in  situ  the  material  remains  of  the  types 
of  life  and  occupations  once  found  within  its  boundaries,  if  our 
national  government  could  preserve  the  material  remains  of 
our  common  national  life,  if  what  is  expended  on  ephemeral 
expositions  could  be  turned  into  the  channel  of  permanent  his¬ 
torical  museums,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  awaken  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  what  it  is  that  had  gone  to  make 
America. 

The  historical  museum  with  its  complement,  the  open-air 
museum,  is  of  today  in  Scandinavia.  !May  its  today  soon 
come  in  America! 

Lucy  ]\I.  Salmon 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

The  A.M.  degree  begins  to  show  signs  of  coming  into  its 
own.  The  Ph.D.  has  for  some  time  been  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
tended  and  animated  discussion.  Somewhat  more  latterly 
attention  has  been  fixt  on  the  parlous  state  of  the  American 
college,  and  at  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house 
our  hair  or  our  gorge  has  risen,  according  to  our  several  tem¬ 
peraments.  ^Meanwhile,  in  some  of  our  large  universities  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  group  of  students  in  stand¬ 
ing  water  between  the  Bachelors  and  the  Doctors,  who,  since 
every  one  must  have  a  label,  avow  themselves  candidates  for 
the  A.M.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  no  serious  attention 
has  been  paid  to  them;  or,  that  the  degree  has  been  lookt  on  as 
a  sort  of  consolation  prize  for  those  who  did  not  press  on 
successfully  to  the  Ph.D.,  or  as  a  mere  gay  hoop  to  be  leapt 
thru  in  the  full  career  of  those  who  did.  But,  it  may  be  con- 
fest,  it  is  only  lately  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
students  has  provoked  a  deserved  discussion  of  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  the  miscellaneousness  of  their  preparation 
and  by  the  apparent  diversity  of  their  aims.  What  I  have  to 
contribute,  if  anything,  to  such  a  discussion  must  necessarily 
ground  itself  on  the  experience,  the  practise,  and,  if  I  may 
speak  for  it,  the  hopes  of  the  Columbia  .Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  record 
of  these  need  not  be  entirely  without  interest  to  others,  how¬ 
ever  different  their  problems,  especially  to  those  in  cognate 
departments. 

The  A.iM.  degree,  with  all  its  varied  history  since  the  Mid- 

'  I  have  made  free  use  in  this  paper  of  the  interesting  report  on  the 
degree  of  ]\Iaster  of  Arts  recently  published  by  a  committee  of  the 
University  Council  of  Columbia  University,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  University. 
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die  Ages,  has  come  to  stand  pretty  uniformly  in  our  American 
universities  for  one  year’s  work  in  residence,  following  upon 
the  Bachelor’s  degree,  in  four  or  five  full  courses  completed 
with  distinction.  With  the  recent  extension  of  graduate  work 
in  our  summer  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  other  self- 
supporting  students  who  distribute  their  work  thru  two,, three, 
or  four  years  has  considerably  increased;  but  the  conception 
of  the  A.M.  as  representing  the  equivalent  of  one  year  of 
graduate  study  is,  perhaps,  the  one  principle  which  unifies  the 
practise  of  American  universities.  A  one-year  degree  it  will 
remain,  and  quite  reasonably  ought  to.  Our  problem  is  to 
make  that  year  richer  (of  course  no  miraculous  metamor¬ 
phosis  is  going  to  be  wrought  in  any  twelve  months),  to  de¬ 
mand  a  distinction  in  the  performance  of  its  work  which  shall 
gain  for  the  holder  of  the  degree  in  any  walk  of  life  the 
recognition  due  to  high  achievement;  and,  moreover,  the 
scholastic  preferment  merited  by  definite  and  sound  intel¬ 
lectual  attainment.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  take  measures 
to  make  the  A.M.  a  one-year  degree  only  for  the  fit.  The 
less  fit  may  take  longer  and  become  so.  For  the  unfit  the 
Greek  kalends  is  time  enough,  or,  if  they  are  continuously 
assiduous,  say  the  age  of  eighty,  at  which  age,  it  is  reported, 
the  annually  unsuccessful  candidate  may  win  the  Chinese  lit¬ 
erary  degree,  aetatis  causa. 

In  our  democratic  life  the  percentage  of  waste  is  high. 
Professor  Shaler  once  said  to  me,  in  a  connection  which  gave 
me  leave  to  hope  he  meant  nothing  personal,  “  There  is  many 
a  wight  in  college  who  ought  to  be  elsewhere.”  Just  so  there 
is  many  a  wight  studying  for  the  Ph.D.  who  had  better  be 
almost  anywhere  else.  But  in  our  democracy  the  best  is  hardly 
quite  good  enough,  and  even  the  smallest  colleges  will  lend 
their  ears  to  none  but  a  budge  doctor.  The  whole  hierarchy 
is  thrust  down  and  one  hears  now  and  then  of  a  new  degree, 
a  sort  of  arch-doctor,  who  shall  stand  for  the  things  the 
ordinary  doctor  should  and  only  too  often  does  not.  If  mat¬ 
ters  were  as  they  well  might  be  and  some  day — one  may  hon¬ 
estly  believe — ^will  be,  all  the  universities  of  this  broad  land 
of  ours  could  not  possibly  begin  to  meet  the  present  demand 
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for  holders  of  the  highest  degree.  The  colleges  and  the 
schools  would  have  to  look  elsewhere.  Therein  lies  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  A.M.  And  its  hope  is  that  in  its  year  of  study 
fit  soil  may  be  so  cultivated  with  wide  reading  and  so  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  seeds  of  sound  learning,  that  the  harvest 
reaped  in  the  years  following  will  be  apt  for  all  the  needs 
of  teacher,  scholar,  and  man  of  culture  alike.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  degrees  ought  to  go  up  a  grade,  not  down,  and  each 
would  profit  by  the  rise. 

With  the  English  Department  at  Columbia  the  A.M.  has 
been  in  request  chiefly  by  three  classes  of  students,  dissolving 
of  course  imperceptibly  into  one  another:  first  and  largest, 
those  who  look  forward  to  a  teaching  position  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  or  aim  at  advancement  in  positions  they  al¬ 
ready  hold;  second,  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.,  with  whom  the 
work  for  the  A.]\I.  represents  normally  the  first  year  of  their 
advanced  study;  third,  much  the  smallest  group,  those  who 
contemplate,  either  secretly  or  openly,  a  career  in  public  life 
or  in  letters,  or  who,  for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons,  self- 
cultivation  among  them,  desire  one  more  year  within  aca¬ 
demic  walls.  No  very  rigid  division  of  these  groups  is  pos¬ 
sible,  nor  is  it,  as  I  shall  try  to  suggest  by  and  by,  really  de¬ 
sirable.  A  program  of  courses  is  adjusted  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  each  student  after  personal  consultation  with  the 
officers  of  the  department.  The  highest  degree  of  flexibility 
is  here  desirable  and  the  choice  of  allied  courses  should  rest, 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  the  hands  of  the  department  in 
which  the  major  part  of  the  student’s  work  is  taken.  A  stu¬ 
dent  of  English,  for  example,  interested  in  linguistics  or  the 
earlier  literature,  should  not  find  courses  in  Gothic  or  Old 
French  closed  to  him  because  he  has  not  taken,  and  does  not 
at  the  moment  w’ant  to  take,  formal  courses  covering  a  large 
part  of  the  later  German  or  French  literatures;  quite  as  un¬ 
fortunate,  this,  as  to  insist  that  he  take  Gothic  when  he  wants 
Goethe.  If  he  proves  himself  incapable  of  pursuing  the  course 
with  advantage,  the  professor  in  charge  has  a  remedy  at  hand. 
Too  rigid  an  insistence  on  “  prerequisites  ”  is  subversive  of 
the  whole  principle  of  graduate  study,  which  is,  I  take  it, 
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the  provision  of  ample  opportunity  for  a  free  and  knowing 
spirit  to  range  wide  as  well  as  far. 

To  maintain  the  graduate  standard  in  courses  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter.  The  Department  of  English  believes  that  it 
has  received  much  help  in  this  from  its  policy  of  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses. 
Into  the  graduate  courses  undergraduates  who  are  merely 
technically  such  are  sometimes  admitted ;  and  graduates  are 
allowed,  and  sometimes  advised,  to  take  undergraduate 
courses,  but  these  are  in  no  case  allowed  to  count  towards  the 
degree.  Altho  such  a  method  is  expensive,  involving  an  ap¬ 
parent,  tho  not  a  real,  duplication  of  work  and  a  consequently 
larger  teaching  force  in  the  University,  experience  has  shown 
it  to  be  beneficial,  if  the  staff  is  large  enough,  to  both  kinds 
of  instruction.  But  the  development,  in  spite  of  this,  of 
strictly  graduate  courses  of  sixty  and  seventy  members,  makes 
it  at  any  rate  possible  for  a  mediocre  student  to  slip  thru  in 
the  crowd,  to  pass  his  courses  severally  without  doing  really 
distinguished  work  in  any  one;  in  short,  to  do  nothing  essen¬ 
tially  different  from  what  he  had  done  as  an  undergraduate, 
except  to  listen  to  a  few'  lectures  perhaps  more  detailed — or 
more  dull,  according  to  which  point  of  view'  he  adopts — than 
those  by  means  of  which  he  had  proceeded  to  his  A.B. 

The  Department  of  English  has  met  the  drift  toward  the 
large  lecture  courses  in  literature  by  insisting  that  at  least 
one  course  in  every  student’s  program  should  be  of  a  rhetorical 
or  linguistic  character,  and  by  skilfully  diverting  students  into 
the  smaller  courses  and  seminars.  Other  methods  of  check¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  work  of  the  individual  wdll  be  discust 
later.  Meanw'hile,  it  is  clear  that  any  gain  in  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  offered  to  the  individual  must  be  thru  an 
extension  of  the  seminar,  or,  if  one  prefers,  the  small-class 
method.  Undoubtedly,  this  will  increase  the  cost  of  producing 
our  Master  of  Arts;  we  are  not,  however,  looking  for  a  cheap 
product.  But,  in  advocating  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
small  classes,  I  w’ish  expressly  not  to  imply  a  more  minute 
subdivision  of  the  field  of  knowledge  into  more  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects.  There  seems  no  adequate  reason  why  a 
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small  class  can  not  treat  a  large  subject  without  encroaching 
on  the  work  of  other  small  classes  under  the  conduct  of  other 
large  men.  Xor  should  I  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  those 
who  listen  to  lectures.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  like 
to  see,  if  it  were  possible,  some  of  the  lectures  by  the  more 
distinguished  members  of  the  department  less  rigidly  or¬ 
ganized  into  courses,  made  freer  places  of  resort  for  the 
student,  whatever  his  formal  program  may  be,  who  finds  there 
his  proper  nourishment. 

Breadth  of  opportunity  is  after  all  the  chief  requisite  for 
our  one-year  degree.  Given  that,  no  strict  demarcation  is 
necessary  between  prospective  teacher  in  secondary  work, 
prospective  Ph.D.,  and  the  searcher  for  intellectual  culture. 
Their  real  needs  are  practically  identical.  Our  prospective 
teachers  of  English  do  not  primarily  want  courses  in  peda¬ 
gogy,  in  methodology,  tho  such  courses,  as  well  as  courses 
in  history  and  philosophy,  may  be  appropriately  combined  with 
the  work  in  English.  What  they  need  is  sound  discipline  in 
language  and  literature,  wide  reading,  time  to  ponder,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write;  background,  fulness  of  information,  largeness 
of  vision.  A  large  order  for  one  year;  but  the  foundations 
may  at  least  be  laid,  the  superstructure  raised  afterwards.  A 
one-year  degree  can  not  stand  for  any  achievement  in  research, 
strictly  considered.  Some  of  our  candidates  for  the  Ph.D. 
do  make  a  beginning  in  their  first  year,  but  they  should  not 
begin  until  their  second,  if  such  work  restricts  the  breadth 
of  their  reading.  They  might  easily  be  grouped,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  small  classes  and  seminars  separated  from  the 
students  who  do  not  intend  to  proceed  beyond  the  A.M.,  but 
only  if  their  intellectual  quality  and  previous  training  entitle 
them  at  once  to  take  up  more  advanced  work.  They  need  at 
first  precisely  what  the  others  need,  and  later,  more. 

Plow  far  work  done  in  the  professional  schools  should  be 
counted  toward  a  degree  in  Arts  may  be  debated.  The  prac¬ 
tise  in  American  universities  varies :  in  most  cases  there  are 
definite  and  sometimes  close  restrictions.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  courses  in  the  schools  of  theology  and  law  which  might 
properly  contribute  to  a  degree  in  history,  political  science. 
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philosophy,  or  literature,  and  of  medicine  to  a  degree  in  the 
sciences.  But  I  am  personally  very  strongly  of  the  belief 
that  no  courses  which  are  counted  for  a  professional  degree 
should  again  be  counted  for  the  A.M.  The  combined  pro¬ 
fessional  and  Bachelor’s  degree  is  quite  another  matter;  the 
crediting  of  certain  professional  courses  toward  the  Ph.D. 
can  work  very  little,  if  any,  harm  to  the  degree,  since  at  most 
the  number  of  such  courses  can  form  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  work  required.  But  to  a  one-year  degree,  which 
requires  a  minimum  of  only  four  courses,  the  harm  of  such 
an  arrangement  may  be  very  great.  It  undoubtedly  tends  to 
cheapen  the  degree  for  a  professional  student  to  be  able  to 
pick  it  up  by  the  way,  offering  perhaps  in  some  cases  two 
courses  which  stand  for  half  his  A.M.  work  and  at  the  same 
time  for  less  than  half  of  his  professional  program.  One 
way,  then,  of  aiding  the  rehabilitation  of  the  A.M.  is  to  work 
toward  disengaging  it,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  rules  af¬ 
fecting,  very  helpfully  in  other  cases,  the  articulation  of  de¬ 
grees  and  to  make  it  the  sole — and  the  very  adequate — aca¬ 
demic  recognition  of  the  equivalent  of  a  full  year  of  high  and 
undivided  endeavor. 

I  have  before  hinted  at  certain  means  of  control,  apart  from 
those  provided  by  the  mechanism  of  the  separate  courses, 
over  the  work  of  the  individual  student.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  we  have  found  to  be  the  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  in  English  language  and  literature,  held  very  shortly 
after  the  student  has  begun  his  graduate  work,  that  is,  about 
November  i.^  This  is  not  an  entrance  examination,  nor  yet 

*  A  specimen  two-hour  examination  paper  follows.  Questions  on  the 
English  language  have  very  seldom  been  set,  tho  a  knowledge  such  as 
may  be  got  from  histories  of  the  language  like  those  of  Lounsbury, 
Jespersen,  and  Krapp  might  reasonably  be  expected.  The  student’s  own 
use  of  language,  however,  is  always  taken  into  consideration. 

1.  Name  the  authors  of  the  following  and  comment  in  a  sentence 
or  two  on  each  of  the  works  mentioned: — Past  and  present,  Alastor, 
Modern  painters,  The  vision  of  judgment,  Walden,  Marius  the  Epi¬ 
curean,  Richard  Fevcrel,  The  blot  on  the  'scutcheon,  Religion  laid. 

2.  Discuss  briefly  the  following: — ^Elfric,  Gower,  the  Morality, 
the  Picaresque  Novel,  the  Heroic  Play,  Horace  Walpole,  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Poets. 

(Omit  one  of  the  following  questions) 

3.  Give  an  outline  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

4.  Name  as  many  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  as  you  remember,  and 
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an  examination  on  any  work  done  in  the  school,  but  a  test 
of  the  candidate’s  general  preparation  in  English.  Very  lit¬ 
tle  is  made  of  this  examination  in  the  printed  announcement 
of  the  department  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  worry  and 
cramming  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Those  who  have  been 
for  some  time  out  of  college  or  are  taking  only  a  course  or 
two,  in  connection  with  work  outside,  often  feel  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  in  this  examination.  They  are  encouraged, 
however,  not  to  postpone  it,  for  it  is  of  real  benefit  to  in¬ 
structor  and  student  alike.  It  early  brings  to  the  notice  of 
the  department  the  students  who  deserve  encouragement  for 
still  more  advanced  work,  as  well  as  those  whose  work  in 
their  courses  will  bear  watching.  It  advises  the  student  of  the 
gaps  in  his  own  preparation  and  makes  possible  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  him  of  desirable  reading  outside  his  courses.  It  pro¬ 
vides,  further,  an  effective  check  on  the  occasional  student  who 
is  able  to  muster  enough  information  to  pass  off  his  courses 
without  possessing  at  the  same  time  a  fairly  uniform  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  whole  field.  Those  who  fail  in  November  have 
a  chance  at  a  somewhat  more  difficult  examination  in  April, 
or,  in  the  case  of  those  whose  work  is  largely  confined  to  the 
Summer  Session,  the  next  summer.  The  mere  act  of  envisag¬ 
ing  the  entire  field  is  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  student, 
and  sometimes  the  man  who  fails  in  the  first  examination  ends 
the  year  with  a  broader  foundation  than  if  he  had  past  at 
once.  As  a  means,  too,  toward  standardizing  the  somewhat 
miscellaneous  preparation  of  our  students,  among  whom  the 
individual  is  never  an  infallible  index  of  the  quality  of  the 
college  which  educated  him,  the  preliminary  examination  has 
proved  its  usefulness. 

The  real  test  of  the  student’s  achievement  during  his  year 
of  graduate  study,  apart  from  the  papers  and  examinations 

discuss  with  care  the  sources  and  treatment  of  one  of  the  Tales. 

5.  Discuss  the  date,  sources,  treatment,  and  significance  in  the 
development  of  Shakspere’s  art  of  one  of  the  following  plays: — 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Henry  V,  King  Lear. 

6.  Discuss  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following: — Milton, 
Pope,  Dr.  Johnson. 

7.  Discuss  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  the  following: — Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Poe. 
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required  in  the  individual  courses,  is  the  essay.  This  essay, 
like  most  matters  affecting  the  degree,  it  is  wise  to  leave  to 
each  department  to  exact  or  not  as  it  sees  fit.  Obviously,  it 
is  a  requirement  of  more  importance  in  some  departments  than 
in  others.  In  English  we  attach  not  a  little  significance  to 
it,  since  the  ability  to  write  not  merely  correctly  but  with 
something  like  distinction  might  fairly  be  expected  of  every 
Master  of  Arts  in  that  subject.  It  is  no  great  cause  for  alarm 
to  be  told  in  the  preliminary  examination  by  the  graduate 
of  an  excellent  college  that  Chaucer  wrote  Clarissa  Harlowe 
and  that  Goldsmith  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  These 
are  mere  matters  of  fact  which  a  reference  to  the  nearest 
handbook  will  instantly  correct.  Everybody  makes  mistakes. 
But  an  inept  or  actually  faulty  style  ought  to  be  an  effectual 
barrier  to  the  degree.  Clearly,  the  graduate  school  is  not  the 
place  to  attempt  the  cure  of  all  the  stylistic  ills  that  attend  upon 
the  comma-sentence  and  the  dangling  participle.  When  the 
difficulty  becomes  once  apparent,  students  are  often  advised 
to  supplement  their  work  by  means  of  undergraduate  courses 
in  composition,  which,  if  there  are  no  complications  in  the 
matter  of  fees,  they  are  generally  quite  willing  to  do. 

General  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  essay,  as  of  most 
matters  connected  with  the  degree,  is,  with  the  English  De¬ 
partment,  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  each  of  whom 
keep  at  least  one  hour  a  week  for  purposes  of  consultation. 
In  conjunction  with  this  committee,  each  student  selects  a 
subject  for  his  essay  sometime  before  Thanksgiving.  Very 
often  he  finds  it  economical  to  develop  into  an  essay  material 
which  he  also  presents  as  a  required  paper  in  some  one  of  his 
courses.  By  Christmas  he  is  expected  to  submit  a  bibliography 
of  his  subject.  Here  the  committee  can  assist  by  directing 
attention  to  the  more  important  bibliographical  helps,  a  work 
which  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  more  extended  publi¬ 
cation  by  the  department  of  fairly  obvious  bibliographical  hints 
in  the  several  fields.  If  the  essay  is  to  take  final  form  some¬ 
where  between  the  first  and  middle  of  ]\Iay — and  it  should 
not  be  required  too  early, — a  substantial  portion  of  it  should 
be  ready  for  inspection  by  April  i,  enough  at  least  to  enable 
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the  committee  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  its  scope  and 
quality.  At  this  point  problems  of  presentation  may  be  dis- 
cust  and  pervasive  errors  of  style,  if  any,  corrected.  Two 
typewritten  copies  of  the  essay  are  finally  submitted,  one  for 
the  department  and  the  other  for  the  University  Library. 
In  length  the  essay  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  of  the  University  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  student  should  be  supposed  to  devote  to  it  roughly 
one-quarter  of  his  total  working  time  for  a  half-year;  a  seri¬ 
ous,  considerable,  and  printable  piece  of  writing,  that  is,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  bare  recital  of  facts  already  well  known. 
It  need  involve  no  very  recondite  research;  it  is  a  problem, 
rather,  in  the  collection  and  presentation  of  material.  And  in 
the  matter  of  good  writing  all  of  the  several  types  of  candi¬ 
dates  need  sound  training.  Apart,  too,  from  the  disciplinary 
value  to  the  student,  the  essay  forms  tangible  evidence  of  the 
measure  of  the  candidate’s  scholarlv  and  literarv  attainment 
during  the  year,  of  his  final  qualifications  for  the  degree. 

In  the  method  of  handling  candidates  for  the  A.M..  which 
I  have  here  sketched,  there  resides  no  sovereign  virtue,  nor 
perhaps  in  any  other  method  that  human  ingenuity  can  de¬ 
vise;  the  application  is  all.  There  all  departments  meet  on 
common  ground,  the  hopes  of  all  honest  men,  students  and 
instructors  alike,  become  identical :  first,  to  administer  the 
work  for  the  degree  so  that  it  is  confined  to  no  mere  mechan¬ 
ical  fulfilment  of  “  requirements,”  but  so  that  it  points  a  clear 
road  to  the  storehouses  of  knowledge  and  inspires  a  feeling 
that  they  are  worth  exploring  thruout  a  lifetime  of  reading; 
and,  second,  to  take  care  that  the  degree  is  in  the  end  conferred 
only  on  the  most  fit.  Our  courses  will  properly  remain  open 
to  all  who  possess  the  purely  formal  credentials,  but  our  degree 
need  be  conferred  neither  lightly  nor  unadvisedly;  its  value 
rises,  if  we  ourselves  hold  it  at  no  cheap  rate.  And  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  better  quality  of  contestants  would  appear, 
if  the  summons  were  to  a  higher  endeavor. 

Harry  ^Iorgan  Ayres 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ON  THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OF 
EDUCATION 

[The  Congressional  record  of  January  7,  1911,  contains  the  following 
record  of  the  debate  on  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  year  1911-12.  The  House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union,  with  Mr.  Currier  of  New  Hampshire  in  the 
chair. — Editor.] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

“Bureau  of  Education:  Commissioner  of  Education,  $5,000;  chief  clerk, 
$2,000;  specialist  in  higher  education,  specialist  in  rural  education,  special¬ 
ist  in  school  hygiene,  at  $3,000  each;  editor,  $2,000;  statistician,  $1,800; 
specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics,  $1,800;  translator, 
$r,8oo;  collector  and  compiler  of  statistics,  $2,400;  specialist  in  foreign 
educational  systems,  $1,800;  specialist  in  educational  systems,  $1,800;  2 
clerks  of  class  4 ;  3  clerks  of  class  3 ;  4  clerks  of  class  2 ;  8  clerks  of  class 
i;  7  clerks,  at  $1,000  each;  6  copyists;  2  copyists,  at  $800  each;  copyist, 
$720;  2  skilled  laborers,  at  $840  each;  messenger;  assistant  messenger;  3 
laborers,  at  $480  each ;  laborer,  $400 ;  in  all,  $72,800.” 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  on  the  para¬ 
graph. 

Mr.  MACON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of  order - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  will  be  first  recog¬ 
nized  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MACON.  I  reserve  the  point  of  order  against  the  language  to  be 
found  in  lines  ii  and  12,  “specialist  in  rural  education,  specialist  in  school 
hygiene,  at  $3,000  each.” 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  the  para¬ 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  reserves  a  point  of 
order  on  the  entire  paragraph. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  maintain  that  it  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  point  of  order.  The  gentleman  has  reserved  the  point  of 
order,  and  therefore  I  will  explain  to  him  the  reasons  the  committee  put 
in  the  two  specialists  to  which  he  objects,  one  the  specialist  in  rural  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  other  in  school  hygiene.  The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  satisfied  a  majority  of  the  committee  that  to  employ  two  men  who 
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knew  thoroly  the  subjects  for  which  they  were  to  be  employed  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  rural  education  and  the  school  hygiene  of  the 
whole  country.  The  purpose  is  to  have  two  men  who  would  keep  abreast 
with  all  that  was  done  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  in  these  directions, 
and  then  when  a  superintendent  of  any  State  or  of  any  town  or  city  in 
the  country  wanted  toi  know  what  was  being  done  and  what  were  the  best 
methods  in  rural  education  or  in  school  hygiene,  here  would  be  a  central 
authority  to  which  they  could  appeal  and  find  out.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  every  State  in  the  Union  to  have  in 
Washington  a  central  clearing  house  for  such  information  as  that,  so  that 
when  such  information  was  desired  it  could  at  once  appeal  here  and  ob¬ 
tain  it.  As  it  is  now,  different  States  are  all  the  time  making  investiga¬ 
tions  along  these  lines,  but  there  is  no  central  place  from  which  one 
State  can  find  out  what  is  being  done  in  another  State  or  abroad,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  very  best  methods  may  be  unknown  to  some  States  or 
counties  or  towns  who  are  earnestly  struggling  to  do  the  best  they  can 
along  these  lines,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  Did  not  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas  recommend  a  much  larger  appropriation  than 
that  which  was  recommended  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  do  not  remember  that.  It  may  be  so. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  I  have  it  here,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  one  question  before 
he  takes  his  seat? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  any  attention  has  ever  been  paid  to  looking  after  the 
country  schools,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned? 

Mr.  TAWXEY.  Xot  at  all.  All  of  the  appropriations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  work  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  understand  him  to  ask  particularly  as  to  rural  edu¬ 
cation  and  school  hygiene. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  In  the  same  item  that  was  appropriated  last 
year,  was  any  part  of  it  expended  with  a  view  of  looking  after  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  rural  schools? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  As  I  understand,  in  the  past  the  general  subject  of 
education  in  the  country  at  large  has  occupied  them,  and,  I  presume,  under 
that  some  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  public  schools,  but  they  have  not 
had  any  specialists  in  that  particular  line,  and  so  it  could  not  be  studied 
as  it  could  under  this  item. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  This  is  the  first  ,time  that  a  specialist  has  been 
assigned  to  this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  LIVIXGSTOX.  Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleague  that  we  have 
specialists  in  higher  education,  and  that  money  and  time  and  attentioa 
has  gone  in  that  direction,  and  not  for  the  country  schools. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
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Mr.  GTLLETT.  Certainly. 

i\Ir.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  The  point  of  order  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Macon]  is  made  against  the  two  additional  spe¬ 
cialists — one  for  rural  education  and  one  for  school  hygiene? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  Personally  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  committee  in  recommending  these  two  additional  specialists.  1  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  committee,  in  providing  for 
these  two  additional  specialists,  has  materially  reduced  the  estimates  made 
for  the  support  of  the  Bureau  of  Education? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes;  10  specialists  were  recommended,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  compromised  upon  2;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  compromise  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  stand  by  the  compromise, 
altho  I  will  say  individually  I  should  have  been  glad  to  go  further. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  The  Bureau  of  Education  asked  for 
10  specialists? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  And  the  committee  compromised 
on  two  specialists? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  And  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  it  is  against  the  two  specialists — one  on  rural  education  and  one 
on  hygiene — the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Macon]  makes  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  I  think  the  scope  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  ought  to  be  enlarged,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  these  two 
specialists  for  rural  education  and  school  hygiene,  but  also  it  ought  to  be 
enlarged  by  additional  specialists  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  personally,  but  I  feel 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Macon]  will  withdraw  his  point  of  order  as  to  these  two 
specialists,  by  all  means.  I  think  the  committee  has  been  quite  economical 
on  so  important  a  matter  as  public  education. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  persuade  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Xorth  Carolina.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  has  written  me  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  as  well  as  other  prominent  educators  in  my  own  State,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  whole  country  are  interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  wdien  it  can  be  consistently  done  wdthin  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MANN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thomas],  in  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  ^lassachusetts  [Mr.  Gil- 
lett],  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MANN.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  these  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  anybody,  or  written  spontaneously?  Did  they  all 
think  of  this  at  once? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  think  they  were  spontaneous,  due 
to  the  interest  of  the  writers  in  public  education. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  gentleman  does  not  think  that  they  were  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  any  way? 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  would  like  to  answer  that.  I  think  they  were  not 
suggested  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  MANN.  Well,  the  National  Education  Association  has  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  line. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  done  the  slightest  thing  in  instigating  any  popular  movement  upon 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MANN.  Evidently,  then,  he  is  not  very  strongly  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  On  the  contrary,  he  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  make  the  point 
of  order? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
if  I  may  be  recognized  in  my  own  time,  a  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  notice  that  one  of  these  two  specialists  is  to  be  a 
specialist  in  school  hygiene.  Just  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  functions 
of  that  office? 

Mr.  GILLETT,  The  construction  of  buildings,  the  observation  of  the 
children,  in  order  that  their  health  may  be  preserved  and  bettered.  The 
gentleman,  of  course,  knows  that  ventilation  is  one  of  the  important  things 
for  the  health  of  children;  that  the  open-air  treatment  is  now  receiving 
much  attention.  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  on  the  several  lines  in 
which  this  specialist  is  to  be  engaged. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  assumed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  health 
of  the  children. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Covered  with  that  question  of  hygiene  is  the 
water  used  at  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country.  We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  country  that  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  typhoid  fever  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  water  sup¬ 
plied. 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  in  his  last  annual  message 
made  this  statement: 

“  In  my  message  of  last  year  I  recommended  the  creation  of  a  bureau 
of  health,  in  which  should  be  embraced  all  those  Government  agencies 
outside  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  which  are  now  directed 
toward  the  preservation  of  public  health  or  exercise  functions  germane 
to  that  subject.” 

We  have  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  a  number  of  bills  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  this  recommendation,  apparently  looking  toward  consolidating 
the  health  activities  of  the  Government  in  one  bureau  or  department,  is 
a  proposition  to  create  another  division,  in  another  department  of  the 
Government,  to  consider  health  activities.  The  Public  Health  Service  is 
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now  studying  the  subject  with  intelligence  and  with  research  ;  but  here  is  a 
proposition  to  put  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  a 
health  man.  to  advise  in  reference  to  the  health  of  children  everywhere, 
a  duplication  of  work,  instead  of  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
President,  which  were  at  considerable  length  in  his  message  last  year  and 
reiterated  this  year,  of  consolidating  in  that  way.  The  proposition  is 
now  made  to  divide  the  public-health  responsibilities  and  activities  of 
the  Government,  and  add  a  division  to  study  the  same  question  already 
covered  in  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAXX.  Certainly.  I  always  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
which  is  very  vital  to  me.  I  do  not  understand  the  theory  or  plan  they 
propose  to  work  by  this  recommendation.  As  to  whether  or  not  they 
propose  to  evolve  some  plan  whereby  the  Federal  Governmen  .id  the 
authorities  of  various  States  will  work  in  cooperation  under  the  two 
heads  provided  for  in  this  paragraph.  Is  that  the  gentleman’s  under¬ 
standing? 

Mr.  MAXX.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  specialist  is  to  be  an  archi¬ 
tect,  a  doctor,  a  physician,  or  a  surgeon,  or  whether  he  is  to  be  a  school¬ 
teacher  or  what  he  is  to  be.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  purpose  of  this 
is  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  architect,  the  physician,  the  school¬ 
teacher,  and  various  other  lines  of  wisdom  in  one  person. 

Mr.  LIVIXGSTOX.  He  is  to  be  a  man  of  good  common  sense.  That 
is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  MAXX.  There  are  a  lot  of  men  of  good  common  sense  inside  the 
schools  of  the  country. 

Mr.  LIVIXGSTOX.  Well,  not  many  of  them. 

Mr.  ^lAXX.  Well,  I  hope  there  will  not  be  any  less  from  Georgia 
than  there  is  in  this  House ;  but  I  know  we  lose  one  man  of  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  from  that  State.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  answer  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana?  I  think  it  is  intended  in  the  first  provision  that 
there  should  be  a  man  who  is  posted  in  what  has  been  done  and  is  being 
done  along  these  lines,  so  that  the  very  best  results  of  experience  will  be 
at  hand  for  those  who  wish  it ;  so  that  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
a  reservoir  of  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  from  which  the  various 
States  could  draw. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
collect  this  data  or  information. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  COX  of  Indiana.  And  then  distribute  it  out  to  and  among  the 
several  States. 

Mr.  GILLETT.  Exactly. 

The  CHAIRMAX^.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  insist  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  MAXX.  I  do  not  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  1  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order,  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  makes  it. 
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Mr.  MANX.  I  reserve  the  point  of  order,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
he  heard. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  But  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  ordei,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  it. 

Mr.  MAXX.  I  make  the  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  words 
on  page  127 — 

“  Specialist  in  higher  education,  specialist  in  rural  education,  specialist 
in  school  hygiene,  at  $3,000.” 

not  being  warranted  by  existing  law. 

The  CHAIRMAX.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Xew  York  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  I  do. 

The  ti’i  AIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear  the  gentleman  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  para¬ 
graph  3615,  in  volume  4  of  Hinds’  Precedents,  page  410.  That  para¬ 
graph  says : 

“  A  department  being  created  for  the  declared  purpose  of  investigation, 
an  appropriation  for  the  instrumentalities  of  such  investigation  was 
held  to  be  within  the  rule.  On  February  14,  icx)i,  the  sundry  civil  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  was  under  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  the  Clerk  had  read  the  following 
paragraph  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Fish  Commission : 

“‘Employees  at  large:  Two  field-station  superintendents,  at  $t,8oo 
each :  2  fish  culturists,  at  $960  each :  2  fish  culturists,  at  $900  each ;  5 
machinists,  at  $960  each ;  2  coxswains,  at  $720  each ;  in  all,  $13,560.’ 

“  Mr.  Olmste.ad  made  a  point  of  order  that  the  appropriations  proposed 
wer'  not  authorized  by  law,  and  the  Chair  held  ” — 

That  they  were  in  order.  I  will  not  read  that  part  of  it,  but  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  now  to  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  is  the  section  that  establishes  the  Office  of  Education.  It  says : 

“  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  called 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to 
collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  thruout  the  country.” 

My  point  is,  therefore,  that  these  specialists  are  directly  within  the 
purview  of  the  object  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  section  3615 
of  Hinds’  Precedents  is  authority  for  over-ruling  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAX.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
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Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general  authority  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  refers  to  might  be  a  sufficient  authority  to  warrant 
an  appropriation  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose ;  but  under 
the  precedents,  as  I  understand  them,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
specific  office,  which  is  quite  a  different  proposition.  If  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  had  the  authority  to  make  these  investigations  under  the 
law,  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  appropriated,  this  would  be  a  lim¬ 
itation  on  his  authority  by  prescribing  thru  what  officers  he  should  make 
the  investigation,  and  in  that  respect  would  be  a  change  of  existing  law, 
or  an  appropriation  for  an  office  not  warranted  by  law. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  that  section  3615 
specific  offices  were  allowed  for. 

Mr.  MANN.  As  I  understand  also,  this  is  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  My  recollection  is  that  there  is  a  statute  which  forbids  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government  unless  it  has  been 
authorized  by  law.  The  Chair  will  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  this 
matter  was  very  carefully  e.xamined  and  determined  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  that  time  on  this  precise  bill,  the  legis¬ 
lative  bill.  That  was  a  case  where  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Prince]  and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  H.vrdwick]  made  points 
of  order  against  the  various  items  in  the  bill.  The  ruling  was  that 
where  they  were  not  authorized  by  law  they  were  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  that  altho  the  statute  might  warrant  an  appropriation  for  certain 
purposes,  it  did  not  warrant  the  creation  of  the  particular  offices  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  bill.  In  that  case,  as  the  Chair  will  recall,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  House  to  adopt  a  special  rule  making  these  offices  in  this  bill 
in  order  before  the  bill  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  Chair  hear  me  for  a 
moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  this  paragraph  provides  for  any  additional  offices.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mann]  keeps  repeating  that,  and  refers  to  some 
former  ruling  of  the  Chair  with  reference  to  the  creation  of  additional 
offices.  This  is  simply  enlarging  the  scope,  authorized  by  the  organic 
act,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  providing  for  additional  agencies,  but 
not  providing  for  new  offices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  the  gentleman  point  out  any  provision  author¬ 
izing  the  employment  of  these  officers,  except  the  general  organic  act? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  No,  sir ;  the  point  I  make  is  that 
the  addition  of  these  specialists  for  rural  education  and  for  hygiene 
simply  adds  additional  agencies  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  greatly  de¬ 
sired  by  all  educators  of  the  country.  It  is  simply  adding  additional 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
as  stated  in  the  hearings.  The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  the  collection 
and  diffusion  of  accurate  information  which  will  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient  school 
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system.  Now  we  are  providing  for  additional  force  for  carrying  out  the 
work  contemplated  in  the  organic  act. 

Mr.  MANN.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  authority  for  the 
claim  that  these  particular  officers  are  provided  by  any  existing  law? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  I  do  not  regard  them  as  officers;  I 
look  upon  them  as  agencies - 

Mr.  MANN.  If  the  gentleman  does  not  regard  them  as  officers,  what 
is  a  specialist  of  higher  education?  Does  not  that  mean  an  official? 
What  is  a  specialist,  a  man  or  a  cow? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  He  is  an  agency  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education. 

Mr.  MANN.  Is  not  this  a  salary,  and  does  it  not  mean  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  is  to  receive  a  salary  as  an  officer  of  the  Government?  Is  not 
that  the  meaning  of  this  language?  Would  the  department  have  the 
authority  to  expend  the  money  except  by  paying  it  to  an  individual? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  The  point  I  am  making,  as  the 
gentleman  understands,  is  that  the  original  purpose  of  this  bureau  was 
to  collect  and  diffuse  accurate  information.  Now,  in  the  course  of  time 
it  has  become  apparent  that  additional  agencies,  additional  specialists, 
are  needed  to  collect  the  information  on  these  two  subjects,  namely, 
rural  education  and  school  hygiene,  and  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  add 
these  two  specialists  to  the  work  contemplated  originally  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  It  is  simply  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau. 

Mr.  MANN.  If  that  be  true,  and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  others  thought  that  it  needed  not  only  one  specialist,  but  a 
hundred  thousand,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  then  it  would 
be  in  order  to  offer  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  hundred  thousand 
new  officers,  each  by  name. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  It  would  be  within  the  power  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MANN.  But  would  it  be  within  the  power  under  the  rules,  and 
not  subject  to  a  point  of  order?  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  MACON.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will  allow  me,  in  reply 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  I  will  say  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  simply  an  agency  for  carrying  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government.  If  the  committee  could  do  as  is 
claimed  by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  it  could  select  several 
more  Presidents  as  agencies  of  the  Government,  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  necessary  by  some  one  in  order  to  carry  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  warranted  by  the 
Constitution,  and  not  by  mere  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  North  Carolina.  Can  not  you  make  additional  clerks 
in  any  department  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MACON.  You  can  not  create  additional  officers  on  an  appropri¬ 
ation  bill  without  their  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  If  the  precedents 
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cited  !)}•  the  gentleman  from  New  York  were  to  be  followed,  and  had 
been  generalh'  followed,  the  Chair  would  be  constrained  to  overrule  the 
point  of  order;  but  the  Chair  does  not  understand  that  that  ruling  has 
been  followed  in  subsequent  rulings  or  was  consistent  with  rulings  made 
before  that  time. 

On  February  28,  1898,  the  gentleman  from  Xew  York,  Mr.  Payne, 
being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  the  sundry  civil  bill  being  under  consideration,  a  section  was 
reached  making  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  participation  of  the 
United  .States  in  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  section  provided  also  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commissioner  general  and  other  officials,  with  specified 
duties  and  salaries;  authorized  certain  heads  of  departments  to  prepare 
exhibits  under  certain  conditions  and  regulations,  and  so  forth. 

A  point  of  order  was  made  that  this  was  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill.  The  Chair  ruled  : 

“  The  Chair  thinks  the  act  of  1897  is  sufficient  foundation  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  but  not  for  legislation.  The  Chair  is  unable  to  see  wherein 
it  authorizes  the  office  of  commissioner  general  or  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner.  from  the  reading  of  the  law  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
The  rule  in  regard  to  the  continuation  of  public  works  simply  author¬ 
izes  an  appropriation  in  the  continuance  of  public  works  and  not  the 
appointment  of  officers.  *  *  *  The  rule  would  simply  authorize  an 
appropriation,  but  would  not  authorize  legislation  upon  the  subject  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  There  are  in  this  paragraph  several  clauses 
which  are  distinctly  new  legislation,  and  if  in  a  paragraph  any  clause  or 
provision  is  out  of  order,  the  point  of  order  against  the  whole  paragraph 
must  be  sustained.” 

On  h'ebruary  25,  1909,  when  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Watson,  being  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  ruled  as 
follows ; 

”  The  authorization  of  a  Government  establishment  without  legislation 
establishing  offices  and  salaries  does  not  authorize  specific  appropriations 
for  such  salaries,  even  altho  a  lump  sum  might  be  appropriated  to  carry 
Out  the  work.” 

The  Chair  thinks  it  is  conceded  that  the  language  to  which  the  point 
of  order  is  directed  does  create  new  offices,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

[Mr.  PARSONS  addressed  the  committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter.] 

Mr.  MANX.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  referring  to  the  point  of  order 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  proposition  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  Some  years  ago  by  act  of  Congress  we  created 
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the  National  Educational  Association,  with  some  gentlemen  who  were 
probably  superabundantly  endowed  with  enthusiasm,  who  claimed  that 
this  kind  of  work  would  be  done  by  them  and  there  will  be  no  expense 
to  the  National  Government.  When  it  gets  well  started,  the  desire  is  to 
unload  it  and  pay  for  it  out  of  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  not  an  in¬ 
frequent  occurrence  that  comes.  Then,  when  the  proposition  comes  here, 
instead  of  presenting  to  Congress  a  bill  for  consideration  where  the  whole 
matter  may  be  considered,  if  Congress  desires  to  engage  tipon  this  work 
and  make  proper  provision  for  it,  the  effort  is  made  to  sneak  in — I  will 
not  say  sneak  in — but  to  get  in  a  little  office  under  the  Commissioner  of 
Education - 

Mr.  MACON.  Make  it  “  slip  ”  in. 

Mr.  MANN  (continuing).  Knowing  that  that  will  not  carry  out 
the  work  and  knowing  that  it  is  only  the  entering  wedge,  knowing 
there  is  no  provision  made  to  safeguard  the  Treasury  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  that  matter.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  had  ample  time  during  his  services  in  this  House  to  prepare  and 
introduce  a  bill  and  to  have  it  referred  to  the  proper  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  now  presided  over  by  a  very  able  Member  of  this  House  and 
formerly  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Mr.  Grow,  the  old  Speaker  of  this  House.  But  that  has  not  been 
done.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the  people  behind  this  proposi¬ 
tion  knew  that  these  items  were  not  in  order  on  an  appropriation  bill - 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  Not  just  yet.  They  knew  that  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriation  is  not  the  committee  that  ought  to  consider  this  matter. 
They  knew  there  was  a  committee  which  could  give  consideration  to  this 
subject,  which  could  work  out  a  plan.  That  it  should  be  worked  out  and 
presented  to  the  House  and  let  the  Congress  pass  upon  the  proposition. 
1  now  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  those  gentle¬ 
men  who  were  advocating  this  matter  did  not  know  it  was  subject  to 
the  point  of  order.  When  they  spoke  to  me  about  it,  I  said  that  it 
might  be,  that  I  would  look  into  the  matter  and  see  if  I  could  not  per¬ 
fect  an  amendment  which  would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  and 
after  studying  the  precedents  I  thought  I  had  succeeded.  That  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  gentleman  knew  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
was  not  a  legislative  committee.  He  knew  there  was  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  that  had  jurisdiction - 

Mr.  PARSONS.  The  legislation  is  all  in  the  Revised  Statutes.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  legislation. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  think  you  need  a  great  deal  more  to  do  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wants  to  do.  It  was  easy  for  the  gentleman  to  prepare  a  bill.  It 
would  have  been  easy  when  he  first  came  here  to  have  prepared  a  bill  and 
to  have  presented  it  to  a  committee  and  brought  it  up  for  consideration 
long  before  this  in  this  House  and  had  it  considered  by  Congress. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  The  gentleman  did  not  think  it  was  necessary,  and 
he  also  knew  the  other  specialists  carried  in  the  bill  in  years  past  were 
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not  the  result  of  bills  introduced,  but  were  put  on  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  this  bill  under  the  clear  purview  of  section  516  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes. 

Mr.  MANX.  Well,  the  gentleman  has  served  in  this  House  a  long 
time,  and  I  wish  he  were  going  to  serve  a  great  deal  longer;  but  he  has 
served  here  long  enough  to  know  that  if  he  has  a  great  interest  in  a 
proposition  to  start  the  Government  upon  the  expenditures  of  large  sums 
of  money  in  a  new  direction  there  is  a  proper  method  of  presenting  that 
before  the  House.  It  may  be  the  National  Educational  Association  is  not 
familiar  with  the  rules,  altho  every  day  I  read  reports  from  somebody 
outside  of  Congress  who  seem  to  know,  or  think  they  know,  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  rules  than  anybody  in  the  House  does,  and  at  least 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  my  service.  Now,  1 
do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  Government  ought  to  engage  in 
this  enterprise  or  not.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  at  this  time  whether 
the  Government  ought  to  displace  the  State,  whether  we  ought  to  have  a 
universal  bureau  of  education,  and  whether  we  ought  to  require  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  States  to  study  industry ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  by  the 
complacency  of  the  German  gentleman  who  came  over  here  and  went 
back  and  reported  very  complacently  that  he  thought  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  were  too  complacent  in  reference  to  their  education.  The  com¬ 
placency  is  on  the  part  of  the  German  gentleman,  not  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people.  We  may  not  have  the  most  perfect  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  can  be  devised.  Of  course,  we  know  that  we  do  not  have  it, 
but  I  have  sometimes  questioned  whether  it  is  not  as  good  a  system  of 
education  now  as  it  was  when  my  distinguished  friend  from  New  York 
went  to  the  public  school. 

We  must  not  undertake  to  embark  upon  these  enterprises  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  former  attitude  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  great  ex¬ 
penditures  of  money  without  receiving  proper  consideration.  That  can 
not  be  done  by  a  proposition  to  merely  insert  in  an  item  of  appropriation 
for  a  specific  officer  in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  much  is  necessary  to  say  on  the 
point  of  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  is  so  plainly  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  by  providing  for  offices  not  now  authorized  by  law 
that  there  can  be  only  one  ruling  in  reference  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  organic  act  creating  the  bureau  called  the 
Office  of  Education  is  very  broad  in  its  terms,  almost  or  quite  as  broad 
as  the  organic  act  creating  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been 
held  that  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  appropriat¬ 
ing  money  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  inquire  into  additional  sources  of 
raw  material  for  making  paper,  processes  of  manufacturing,  and  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  several  bureaus  of  the  department  with  the  paper  mills  was 
in  order,  and  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
went  no  further  than  appropriating  money  to  enable  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  make  any  of  these  investigations  it  would  probably  be  in  order. 

But  the  gentleman’s  amendment  goes  further,  and  gives  affirmative 
direction  to  an  executive  officer  as  to  how  he  shall  make  these  investiga¬ 
tions  and  whom  he  shall  employ.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  proposi- 
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lions  to  establish  affirmative  directions  for  executive  officers,  even  in  cases 
where  they  may  have  discretion  under  the  law  so  to  do,  or  to  take  away 
an  authority  or  discretion  conferred  by  law  are  subject  to  points  of 
order. 

The  gentleman  cites  a  ruling  found  in  paragraph  649  of  Hinds’ 
Precedents,  but  if  the  gentleman  will  look  at  that  ruling  he  will  find  that 
that  proposition,  instead  of  giving  directions  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  done  or  who  should  be  employed  to  do  it,  provided  that  the  Secretary 
might  employ  “  such  experts  as  he  may  deem  necessary.”  And  because 
the  Chair  believes  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  give  affirmative  directions  to 
an  executive  officer  and  to  control  his  discretion,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  in  place  of  the 
words  stricken  out  in  the  bill,  commencing  after  the  word  “  dollars,” 
where  it  appears  the  second  time  in  line  10,  page  127,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  offers  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

“  Page  127,  line  10,  after  the  word  ‘  dollars,’  where  it  appears  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  insert  ‘  for  the  investigation  of  higher  education,  rural  educa¬ 
tion,  and  school  hygiene,  $9,000.’  ” 

Mr.  MANN.  I  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  that. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  !Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  it.  It  has  been  discust  very  fully.  I  desire  to  be  heard,  however, 
on  the  point  of  order. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  drew  this  amendment  with  the  idea  of  avoiding 
the  point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  M.\nn]  made 
to  the  language  in  the  bill  and  likewise^ made  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Parsons].  In  my  judgment,  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  does  not  He. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair  to  the  organic  act,  which  he  has  before 
him,  and  to  the  fact  that  this  amendment  comes  clearly  within  the  scope 
of  that  act.  I  am  moved  somewhat  not  to  discuss  it,  from  the  com¬ 
ment  the  Chair  made  in  just  passing  upon  the  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Cork,  finding  an  ob¬ 
jection  in  which  I  believe  the  Chair  was  right  on  the  point  of  order 
against  his  amendment,  in  that  it  created  an  instruction  not  authorized  in 
the  law  and  provided  for  a  new  official.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
also  to  one  of  the  citations  which  the  Chair  read  in  passing  upon  the 
original  point  of  order  made  to  the  words  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  where  it  is  stated  in  effect  that  the  point  of  order  will  lie  or 
would  lie  against  an  amendment  to  a  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill 
that  created  a  new  office  or  a  new  clerkship,  altho  such  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  against  the  appropriation  to  the  same  effect  that  did 
not  create  a  new  office.  Now,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  if  he 
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thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  the  chief  of  that 
bureau  to  expend  any  part  of  this  money  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
investigation  thereby  authorized. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do. 

Mr.  TAWXEY.  The  law  would  expressly  prohibit  it.  hie  can  not 
employ  or  expend  any  part  of  the  money  in  the  employment  of  personal 
services  in  the  city  of  W  ashington  under  the  act  of  1882. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  As  1  understand,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  makes 
objection  that  he  can  not,  under  this  appropriation,  employ  any  additional 
clerks. 

^Ir.  TAW’NEY.  Any  personal  services  of  any  kind  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  But  he  could  use  any  machinery  he  has  now  in  the 
bureau  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  this  par¬ 
ticular  appropriation  is  made.  I  do  not  contend  that  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  would  have  the  right  to  employ  new  clerks,  perhaps ;  but  they 
could  use  any  machinery  that  they  now  have  under  their  control  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  investigation  provided  for  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  allow  me  to  ask 
him  a  question?  The  amount  of  your  amendment  is  $9,000? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Nine  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Where  did  the  gentleman  get  that  limit  for  so  im¬ 
portant  a  work? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  I  will  say  1  simply  put  in 
the  sum  of  $9,000  because  that  was  the  appropriation  carried  originally 
in  the  bill  and  stricken  out.  This  will  make  the  appropriation  the  same 
as  the  committee  reported. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  if  it  be  held  to  be  in  order  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  subject  to  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to  be 
heard  upon  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANN.  The  amendment  provides  for  an  appropriation,  as  I 
recall  it,  for  higher  education,  rural  education,  and  school  hygiene.  I 
would  like,  if  1  can,  to  have  the  amendment  reported  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection,  the  amendment  will  be  again 
reported. 

The  amendment  was  again  reported. 

Mr.  MANN.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  act  which  has  been  referred 
to  provides  for  an  investigation  by  the  bureau  called  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  duties  of  which  as  defined  in  the  act  shall  be  to  collect  statistics 
and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the 
•organization  and  management  of  school  systems,  methods  of  teaching,  etc. 

The  proposition  which  was  in  the  bill,  and  which  is  now  repeated  by 
the  gentleman,  wdll  embark  the  Government  on  a  study  of  hygiene,  not 
as  a  matter-of-fact  education  at  all ;  plainly  disclosed  by  the  statements 
in  this  report  and  on  the  floor,  not  a  matter  of  education  at  all.  The 
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subject  of  hygiene  as  related  to  the  construction  of  scliool  buildings  is 
in  no  wise  a  part  of  statistics  or  facts  showing  the  condition  and 
progress  of  education  in  the  several  States. 

Xor  does  the  amendment  limit  the  appropriation  to  the  study  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  several  States.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  already 
engaged  in  studying  education  in  foreign  countries,  and  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
portion  of  it  could  be  used  for  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
could  be  used,  and  very  likely  might  be  used,  in  sending  people  to  Ger¬ 
many,  in  view  of  the  remarks  quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
as  to  the  great  value  of  German  education.  It  could  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  information  concerning  education  in  foreign  countries. 
There  is,  in  other  words,  no  limitation,  such  as  is  made  in  the  act  creating 
the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  a 
question.  I  understand  he  bases  his  objection  upon  the  organic  act, 
section  516  covering  this  matter.  The  last  clause  of  that  section  certainly 
covers  this.  It  is  as  follows : 

“  And  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  thruout  the  country.” 

Xow,  it  strikes  me  that  clause  covers  the  very  purpose  embraced  in 
the  amendment  under  consideration  and  gives  ample  authority  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation. 

Mr.  MAXX.  The  gentleman  does  not  read  the  section  carefully. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  I  have  read  the  last  clause  of  it  just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MAXX.  But  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  what  it  does  say: 

“  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  bureau  called  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  ” — 

What  are  they  to  do  ? 

“  to  collect  statistics  and  facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  to  diffuse  such  in¬ 
formation  ” — 

That  is,  information  relating  to  statistics  and  facts. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  Oh,  no.  That  construction  is  too  narrow. 

Mr.  MAXX.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  “such”  refers  to 
the  statistics  and  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories? 

Mr.  MANX.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  PARSOXS.  Certainly  not.  It  is — 

“  such  information  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  ” — 
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Mr.  !MAXX.  It  merely  refers - 

Mr.  CULLOP.  If  you  will  read  on  a  little  further  you  will  see  it 
means  more  than  you  claim  for  it. 

Mr.  MAXX.  I  will,  if  I  ever  get  the  chance. 

“  And  to  diffuse  such  information  ” — 

“  Such  ”  referring  specifically  to  the  collection  of  statistics  and  facts. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MANN.  It  says: 

“  And  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  man¬ 
agement  of  schools  and  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  thruout  the  country.” 

The  latter  clause  relates  to  the  previous  part  of  the  section,  which  in 
no  wise  refers  to  school  hygiene.  Whatever  the  contention  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Parsoxs]  or  myself  may  be  as  to  the  word 
“  such,”  plainly  it  does  not  cover  school  hygiene. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  How  does  the  word  “as”  connect  with  it? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Does  the  gentleman  claim  that  school  hygiene  is  no 
part  of  school  education,  or  that  the  study  of  health,  or  athletics,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  not  be  included  in  educational  instruction? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  stated  before  that  the  words  “school  hygiene”  as  they 
appear  in  this  amendment,  copied  from  a  provision  taken  out  of  the  bill 
and  explained  in  the  House,  do  not  refer  to  education  at  all.  They  refer 
to  the  management  and  construction  of  school  buildings  and  the  ventila¬ 
tion  of  schoolrooms,  and  do  not  refer  to  education  at  all. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  School  hygiene  is  a  good  deal  broader  than  that.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his  definition,  but  we  are  not  bound 
by  any  definition  of  that  kind.  That  is  not  a  correct  definition  of  it. 

Mr.  MANN.  It  might  be  that  if  this  appropriation  were  made  it 
would  be  confined,  possibly  wholly,  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  school 
hygiene ;  but  it  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  purposes  in  regard  to 
school  hygiene  which  go  away  beyond  that. 

The  purpose  of  the  provision  in  the  bill  was  to  study  the  construction 
of  buildings  as  admitted  and  stated  here  under  that  term  “  school 
hygiene.” 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  only  matter. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Even  if  it  were,  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  now  by 
that  construction. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  did  not  say  that  that  was  the  only  matter.  It  went  to 
the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and  under  the  act  the  appropriation  is 
not  warranted,  and  if  under  this  appropriation,  if  it  should  be  made,  you 
can  use  a  part  of  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  construction 
of  buildings,  as  you  plainly  could - 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Oh,  no;  you  could  not. 
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Mr.  MANN.  Well,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  says  you  could 
not,  but  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  reported  a  bill  in  which  they 
said  you  could. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  They  have  not  passed  on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  MANN.  They  passed  on  this  language,  “school  hygiene,”  and  it  is 
susceptible  of  that  construction. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  does  not  settle  the  definition  even  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  did  pass  on  this  language. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  will  deny  that  his  purpose 
is  to  provide  in  an  indirect  way  for  what  was  stricken  out  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  have  no  intention  of  providing  in  this  amendment 
for  the  study  of  the  construction  and  management  of  school  buildings. 
It  is  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  school  children  along  particular 
lines  of  health. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  Even  if  the  gentleman  did  have  that  intention  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  proper  under  this  statute,  because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  things 
in  an  efficient  school  system. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CULLOP.  To  have  a  system  of  furnishing  education,  and  this 
statute  expressly  provides  for  that. 

Mr.  MANN.  Gentlemen  seem  to  think  that  because  you  can  do  one 
thing  under  an  appropriation  it  is  therefore  in  6rder.  The  test  is 
whether  you  can  do  something  under  the  appropriation  which  is  not  now 
provided  by  law,  and  if  this  appropriation  be  made  every  one  here  knows 
that  the  commissioner  of  education  will  construe,  and  properly  will  con¬ 
strue,  that  this  is  a  new  authority  granted  to  him ;  for  him  to  study  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  as  apart  from  the  ordinary  study  in  the  schools. 
That  is  the  very  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Does  not  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
education  now  give  such  information,  as  he  can  gather  without  any  ex¬ 
penditure,  in  regard  to  the  school  hygiene,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  is  not  all  that  within  his  authority  under 
section  516  of  the  act? 

Mr.  MANN.  The  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  does  a  great  many 
things  that  are  not  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  act.  There  are  a 
whole  lot  of  items  in  the  bill  which  would  not  be  warranted,  but  to  which 
no  point  of  order  has  been  made.  Whether  they  are  in  this  bill  as  now 
provided  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  test  as  to  whether  they  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  It  shows  the  construction  that  has  been  put  on  the 
language  of  section  516  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  a  great  many  years. 

Mr.  MANN.  I  do  not  think  that  it  does. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  And  shows  that  all  these  things  are  included.  The 
reason  that  the  commissioner  does  not  study  them  more  particularly  is 
that  he  has  not  had  the  money  to  do  it  with. 

Mr.  MANN.  There  are  a  great  many  things  in  here  that  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  act.  There  is  a  specialist  on  the  foreign  educational  system 
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which  has  been  carried  for  years,  but  which  is  not  warranted  by  sec¬ 
tion  516. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Certainly  it  is  warranted  by  section  516,  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  accentuate  the  word  “  as  ”  which  refers  to  such,  instead  of  drop¬ 
ping  his  voice  when  he  gets  to  the  word  “  as.” 

Mr.  MANX.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  do  not  read  to  suit  my  friend 
from  New  York.  I  wish  I  had  the  pleasant  and  resonant  voice  that  I 
often  hear  from  him,  but  I  can  not  compete  in  this  respect  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FOSTER  of  Illinois.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  dropping  of  the 
voice  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  system  of  education? 

Mr.  GOULDEN.  When  you  do  not  want  to  be  heard.  [Laughter.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  The  Chair  thinks  that 
every  investigation  authorized  in  the  amendment  is  clearly  within  the 
scope  of  the  organic  act  creating  a  Bureau  of  Education,  and  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

“  Amend  the  amendment  by  inserting  after  the  words  ‘  rural  educa¬ 
tion,’  the  words  ‘  industrial  education.’  ” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  as  amended. 

Mr.  MANN.  !Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  and  the  attitude  of  the 
committee  at  the  present  time  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a 
small  lobby  thruout  the  country.  I  suppose  every  Member  of  this 
House  has  received  a  letter  or  telegram,  or  letters  and  telegrams,  from 
certain  educational  gentlemen  or  institutions  in  his  district  asking  him 
to  support  this  proposition,  all  the  result  of  just  a  little  educational  associ¬ 
ation  organized  a  few  years  ago,  unwilling  now  to  longer  bear  the  burdens 
and  wishing  to  transfer  them  to  the  General  Government.  That  associa¬ 
tion  sends  out  a  hurry  call  to  various  educators  thruout  the  country,  who, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  whatever,  repeat,  parrotlike,  the  in¬ 
formation  which  is  furnished  to  them  by  the  secretary  or  somebody  else 
connected  with  the  Educational  Association,  and  get  various  Members  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  very  active  upon  the  subject.  Everybody  natu¬ 
rally  says,  “  Well,  yes,  I  have  been  asked  to  do  this,  and  therefore  I  am 
going  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANN.  Why,  if  it  is  a  pertinent  question  I  will. 

Mr.  P.XRSONS.  Was  not  a  resolution  past  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  favoring  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
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for  these  objects,  and  also  a  resolution  past  at  a  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  Superintendents’  Association? 

Mr.  MANN.  That  is  just  what  I  was  calling  attention  to.  That  was 
not  a  pertinent  question.  I  did  not  even  need  the  gentleman’s  informa¬ 
tion.  I  was  just  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
because  an  educational  association  created  by  Congress,  thru  its  secre¬ 
tary,  has  past  a  resolution,  favoring  such  a  thing  we  must  therefore  be 
importuned  to  do  it.  That  is  the  way  it  is  usually  done.  It  is  asking 
now  to  transfer  its  burden  from  its  shoulders  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
General  Government,  and  here  we  are  met  with  requests  from  all  over 
the  country  because  these  resolutions  have  been  past  by  these  two  associ¬ 
ations.  I  presume  they  are  in  identically  the  same  language,  or  close  to  it, 
probably  because  the  secretary  of  one  association  wrote  to  the  secretary 
of  the  other  association  and  said  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  matter 
past  in  that  way.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  methods  by  which  these 
things  are  done,  and  every  Member  here  having  received  a  request  and 
having  written  to  the  man  who  requested  it.  under  the  belief  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  would  never  be  before  the  House,  that  if  it  did  come  before  the  House 
he  would  support  it  [laughter]  ;  every  Member  now  feels  under  an 
obligation  to  do  that.  I  have  had  the  same  request  from  some  friends 
of  mine  urging  and  insisting  that  that  should  be  done,  because 
that  is  the  form  of  the  letter  they  take.  They  are  all  in  the  same 
form  practically  that  came  to  me,  and  I  presume  that  those  that  came  to 
others  are  in  the  same  form — originally  provided  by  the  ingenious  per¬ 
son,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  him,  who  had  charge 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  And  because  of  all  that  it  is 
proposed  to  the  Government  upon  propositions  without  consideration 
which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  Does  not 
the  gentleman  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  of  the  House 
and  the  country  that  public-spirited  citizens  thruout  the  country  will  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  into  associations  for  the  promotion  of  a  cause  so  emi¬ 
nent  appropriate  and  just  as  this? 

Mr.  MANN.  Oh,  that  is  not  a  pertinent  question  either.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  remains  the  sole  judge  of  pertinency 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  MANN.  Yes. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Without  qualification? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  will  if  I  have  the  time,  but  I  do  not  want  all  of  my 
time  taken  up. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Was  not  this  matter  discust,  not  simply  resolutions 
past,  but  discust  at  considerable  length,  both  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Superintendents’  Association  ? 

Mr.  MANN.  Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  any  false  attitude.  I 
am  not  criticizing  the  National  Educational  Association  or  the  Southern 
Superintendents’  Association,  whatever  the  title  may  be.  I  am  talking 
about  the  effect  upon  Members  of  Congress,  because  they  receive  a  letter 
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from  somebody  in  their  district  where  the  man  writing  knew  nothing 
about  the  subject  of  the  letter  he  was  writing  and  the  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  receiving  the  letter  knew  perhaps  a  precious  little  more.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  studied  the  subject,  but  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  in  tlie  House  has  to  any  extent,  and  I  wish  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  were  going  to  be  in  the  next  House  in  order  that 
he  might  prosecute  his  endeavors.  But  if  we  engage  upon  this  enterprise, 
talk  about  this  work  being  done  by  one  individual,  one  specialist?  It 
means  a  specialist  in  charge  of  a  new  division  of  the  Government  in 
each  case.  You  have  various  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  now, 
who  receive  much  less  than  $3,000  salary,  who  have  charge  of  quite  a 
bunch  of  work  in  the  office,  with  men  under  them,  and  if  you  undertake 
to  say  that  the  National  Government  shall  develop  the  question  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education  or  of  school  hygiene  or  of  rural  education,  it  means 
the  building  up  of  a  new  division  in  each  branch  in  this  office  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  They  have  been  seeking  for  this  power  for  years. 

The  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  created  years  ago. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  to  do  and  they  hunted  around  until  they  got  to 
the  raising  of  reindeer  in  Alaska,  and  the  principal  good  work  which  has 
been  done  by  that  office  since  it  was  created  was  in  reference  to  raising 
reindeer  in  Alaska.  I  suppose  that  is  a  proper  subject  of  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  be  extended  for  five  minutes  more. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment,  to  strike  out  the  word  “  nine  ”  and  insert  the 
word  “  twenty.” 

Mr.  MANN.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  that  amendment  is  not 
in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  to  perfect  an  amendment,  and  the  Chair 
thinks  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to 
this  matter  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  any  letters,  such  as  indicated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  from  any  one  in  my  district  on  this  subject, 
and  I  rather  regret  to  say  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  was  no  one 
in  my  district  who  was  appealed  to  or  who  took  sufficient  interest  in  this 
matter  to  write  me  about  it.  Neither  do  I  think  it  is  a  subject  for  harsh 
criticism  that  men,  having  the  public  good  at  heai't,  should  organize  them¬ 
selves  into  a  voluntary  association  for  the  promotion  of  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  good  like  this  and  then  appeal  to  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
it.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  rather  new  criticism  of  public  spirit  in  this 
country.  Now,  I  have  taken,  in  a  very  modest  way,  a  great  interest  in 
this  matter  of  elemental  public-school  education,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts.  Out  of  all  of  the  children  of  this  country  who  attend  school 
seme  50  per  cent,  of  them  are  educated  in  the  small  country  and  village 
schools,  and  out  of  that  50  per  cent,  there  is  not  5  per  cent,  of  them  who 
ever  go  to  school  beyond  the  primary  grades.  What  is  the  result?  It 
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is  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  children  that  are  educated  in  this  country 
receive  the  whole  of  their  education  in  the  country  schoolhouse;  and  we 
have  this  unfortunate,  as  I  believe  greatly  unfortunate,  situation,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  material  diflEerence,  in  at  least  9  out  of  every  10  of  the 
States,  in  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country. 
In  other  words,  the  children  born  of  parents  on  the  farm,  children  of 
tenants  and  small  farmers  thruout  the  country,  get  an  education  just 
exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  in  the  town,  instead  of  being 
educated  with  a  view  to  their  probable  life  in  the  country. 

I  do  believe  that  there  is  nothing  more  fundamentally  essential  today 
to  the  wholesome  life  of  this  Nation  than  the  correction  of  that  evil-. 
In  other  words,  that  children  in  the  conutry  ought  to  be  educated  for  the 
country;  that  boys  should  be  taught  something  about  agriculture  and 
farm  life,  and  that  girls  should  be  taught  something  about  domestic  sci¬ 
ence,  to  prepare  them  for  being  housewives  in  the  country.  And  so  I  do 
believe  that,  whether  this  office  of  education  has  heretofore  accom¬ 
plished  anything  of  good  or  not,  here  is  a  line  of  work  which  can  be 
done  in  a  centralized  place,  a  place  where  the  small  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  money  which  we  waste,  as  I 
believe,  in  other  things,  military,  naval,  and  expenses  of  that  sort,  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  justly  and  wisely  expended  along  the  lines  indicated  by  this 
amendment.  And  so  I  hope,  instead  of  giving  to  this  office  for  this  work 
$9,000,  we  will  increase  it  to  $20,000.  But  give  it  some  appropriation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  the  opening  door  to  larger  appropriations  along  lines 
so  much  to  be  desired  in  this  country.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  TAWNEY.  !Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  not  agree  with  all  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dougl.vs]  has  said  with  respect  to  a  centralized  organi¬ 
zation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  under  its  jurisdiction  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  various  States  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  them  uniformity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  more  serious  proposition  involved  here 
than  the  mere  question  of  improving  the  educational  systems  of  the 
States.  Under  what  function  of  our  Federal  Government  do  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  take  over  the  supervision  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  of  our  Union?  This  is  but  the  entering  wedge.  We  all  know 
that  there  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years  thruout  this  country 
an  agitation  in  favor  of  a  Department  of  Education — a  new  department 
— to  take  charge  generally  of  supervising  and  controlling  the  schools 
and  our  State  educational  systems. 

In  1867  Congress  created  a  Department  of  Education,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1868,  it  repealed  the  law  creating  that  department,  leaving 
merely  a  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  limited  functions  prescribed  in 
the  act  of  1868,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

I  consented  in  committee  to  the  appropriation  of  tw'o  of  these  posi¬ 
tions,  one  a  specialist  on  higher  education,  that  we  have  had  heretofore, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  justified  in  going  further.  I  personally 
do  not  believe  we  are  justified  in  going  as  far  as  providing  for  these 
three,  because  there  is  an  evident  purpose  behind  all  this  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  and  discharge  functions  which  belong  to  the  States  to  per- 
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form,  and  unload  upon  the  Federal  Government  ultimately  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  our  educational  systems  in  order  that  the  States 
m.ay  avoid  the  expense  incident  to  the  exercise  of  that  function. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing  connected  with  our  Government 
that  is  dearer  to  the  people  than  the  immediate  control  of  their  schools 
and  their  educational  systems.  If  our  schools  are  inefficient,  if  our 
school  systems  are  defective,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Congress  nor  of  the 
General  Government.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  States  themselves.  Let  the 
States,  therefore,  correct  these  things  themselves.  When  the  Federal 
Government  takes  over  that  control  and  supervision,  and  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  municipalities  and  in  communities  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Federal  inspectors  appointed  by  some  Federal  authority  not  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  people  as  the  teachers  are  now,  when  those  in  charge  of 
the  public  schools  are  not  selected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  in  the  local 
community,  then  the  people  will  discover  that  they  have  surrendered  one 
of  their  most  important  rights — the  right  of  local  self-government  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  will  then  realize  their 
mistake.  This  proposition  is  merely  the  entering  wedge,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  heretofore  opposed  going  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
statute  which  created  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  defines  its  function, 
which  is  merely  to  collect  statistical  information  regarding  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  several  States  for  dissemination  thruout  the  United 
States.  I  maintain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  proposition  ought  to  be  de¬ 
feated,  now  that  it  has  been  enlarged  as  it  has,  for  that  reason.  There 
is  no  function  of  our  Government  that  authorizes  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  or  to  authorize  activities  on  the  part  of  any  bureau  of  education 
that  will  in  any  way  infringe  upon  the  right  of  the  States,  and  when  this 
demand  comes,  as  it  does,  from  the  Educational  Association  and  from 
the  superintendents  of  the  States,  it  comes  merely  because  they  seek  to 
unload  onto  the  Federal  Government  the  expense  of  exercising  the  func¬ 
tions  and  rights  which  belong  exclusively  to  the  States  to  perform. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  CHAIR^IAN.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Tawney]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  be  recognized  for  just 
a  moment.  Have  I  any  time  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has  no  time  remaining.  Of  course, 
he  may  proceed  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  five 
minutes,  in  which  to  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Tawney]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  general  proposition  we  are  considering: 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  asks  a  question  which  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  any  man  to  answer,  for  it  would  be  hard  for  him  or  any  one 
else  to  define  clearly  and  exclusively  the  difference  in  matters  of  this  sort 
as  to  what  part  of  the  work  shall  be  under  State  and  what  under  national 
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supervision.  But  I  defy  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  or  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  to  frame  a  definition  in  regard  to  the  subject  that 
would  exclude  the  work  contemplated  by  this  amendment  and  include 
the  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When  we  had  the 
question  of  the  investigation  of  mine  accidents  before  the  House  I  gave 
this  subject  a  very  great  deal  of  careful  consideration,  and  found  that 
the  whole  question  had  been  very  carefully  and  fully  and  with  great 
ability  discust  at  the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  created; 
and  exactly  the  same  complaint  was  then  made — that  it  was  proposed  to 
take  from  the  States  the  regulation  and  control  of  certain  work  which 
was  strictly  and  entirely  within  their  purview.  I  submit  now  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  in  this  case  we  are  not  proposing  any 
control  whatever  of  the  legislation  of  any  State  in  dealing  with  the  actual 
educational  system  of  such  State.  We  are  simply  calling  on  the  General 
Government  for  the  diffusion  among  the  States  of  scientific  and  correct  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  this  is  essentially  and  strictly 
a  legitimate  business  for  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman’s  suggestion  is  exactly 
in  line  with  the  question  I  was  about  to  propound  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  I  was  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  is  it  not 
a  fact  we  appropriate  annually  for  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — men  who  are  experts? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  also  do  in  the  Geological  Survey,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Every  one  of  them,  and  they  make  re¬ 
ports  to  the  department,  and  their  reports  are  printed  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  issues 
bulletins.  They  are  sent  to  all  the  farmers  in  the  country  who  desire 
them.  It  does  not  interfere  with  any  law  that  any  State  may  see  fit  to 
enact  on  the  same  subject,  does  it? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not  intend  to  control? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  It  does  on  the  quarantine  question. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  entirely  different  from  the  quar¬ 
antine  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  gentleman  is  making  a  very  good  speech  in 
my  time.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  would  have 
us  believe,  in  his  just  and  proper  disposition  to  guard  the  Treasury,  as 
he  does  continually,  warning  us  that  this  is  but  an  “  entering  wedge  ”  for 
something  that  is  to  be  dreadfully  expensive  in  one  way  and  another,  I 
appeal  to  members  of  the  committee  that  on  this  question  of  appropriating 
$20,000  for  the  collection  of  statistics  thruout  the  country  which  may  be 
valuable  on  rural  and  industrial  education,  we  can  not  only  well  afford  to 
do  it,  but  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  increased  very  much  over  that 
amount.  I  think  that  at  least  this  amount  can  be  wisely,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  wisely,  expended  for  the  purposes  indicated.  Certainly  Con- 
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gress  can  spend  no  money  more  advantageously  than  this.  I  appeal  to 
members  of  the  committee  to  increase  the  amount  and  pass  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PARSONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  controvert  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  that  the  people  back  of  this 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  supervise  or  control  education  in  the 
country.  They  do  not.  But  they  do  want  to  have  one  agency  thru 
which  they  can  gain  information  which  may  be  needed  by  the  different 
States  and  cities  and  to  have  that  information  so  that  it  can  be  available 
to  the  different  States  and  cities  and  school  districts. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  the  school  system  of  the  different  countries 
knows  that  the  thing  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  says  these 
people  are  after  is  a  thing  that  the  American  educators  everywhere 
criticize.  What  he  says  we  want  is  the  system  they  have  in  France.  I 
say  that  you  can  not  find  an  article  by  an  American  educator  that  does  not 
criticize  the  French  system,  for  the  very  reason  that  control  and  super¬ 
vision  there  are  centralized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
seemed  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Division,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  committee  divided ;  and  there  were — ayes  23,  noes  43. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the  Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FITZGERALD.  Division! 

The  committee  divided ;  and  there  were — ayes  32,  noes  26. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Adams,  Henry.  A  letter  to  American  teachers  of  history.  Wash¬ 
ington  [Privately  printed]  1910.  2i4p.  12°. 

Asserts  for  history,  biology,  sociology,  and  psychology,  which  study 
the  “  vital  energies,”  independence  from  the  laws  and  formulas  of 
physics  and  mechanics. 

Altamira  y  Crevea,  Rafael.  Mi  viaje  a  America  (libro  de  documentos). 
Madrid,  V,  Suarez,  1911.  6749.  8°. 

Concerns  the  author’s  visit  to  six  Spanish-American  republics,  and  to 
the  United  States,  as  representative  of  the  University  of  Oviedo  and 
of  the  Americanist  movement  in  Spain, 


Association  of  American  universities.  Combined  courses  in  academic 
and  professional  work.  Report  from  a  committee  of  Indiana 
university  appointed  under  instructions  from  the  Association  of 
American  universities.  [Bloomington,  Ind.,  1910]  939.  8°. 

This  report,  containing  statements  of  present  practice  and  expressions 
of  opinion  from  the  membership  of  the  Association,  was  presented 
to  its  twelfth  conference  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  November  1910. 

List  of  references  on  the  “combined  course”:  p.  81-92. 

Basel.  Universitat.  Festschrift  zur  feier  des  45ojahrigen  bestehens 
der  Universitat  Basel,  hrsg.  von  rektor  und  regenz.  Basel, 
Helbing  &  Lichtenhahn,  1910.  5529.  8°. 

Boston  Latin  school,  Boston,  Mass.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Boston  Latin  school,  1635-1910.  [Boston] 
Printed  for  the  Association,  1910.  449.  8°. 

Contains  address  by  Charles  William  Eliot,  class  of  1849,  p.  13-29. 

Chase,  Mabel  J.  Public  libraries  and  art  education.  Newark,  N.  J., 
Baker  printing  company,  1910.  2ip.  8°. 

Cooke,  Morris  Llewellyn.  Academic  and  industrial  efficiency;  a  report 
to  the  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching. 
(Carnegie  foundation.  Bulletin  no.  5)  New  York  [1910]  1349.  8°. 

A  study  “  offered  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  outside  college  work  who 
has  to  do  in  the  main  with  the  study  of  the  efficiency  of  industrial 
establishments.  The  college  is  partly  a  business,  and  partly  some¬ 
thing  very  different  from  a  business.  Mr.  Cooke  is  concerned  only 
with  the  former  aspect.” 


Dean,  Arthur  D.  Industrial  education  considered  in  its  relation  to 
the  high  school  problem.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  1910. 
34P-  12°. 

Presented  before  the  New  York  Associated  academic  principals  at  their 
1909  meeting. 

1  Compiled  by  John  D.  Wolcott,  specialist  in  charge  of  the 
Library  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  to  which  books 
and  pamphlets  should  be  sent  for  inclusion  in  this  record. 
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Elliott,  Edward  C.  Outline  of  tentative  scheme  for  the  measurement 
of  teaching  efficiency;  presented  to  the  second  annual  state 
convention  of  [Wisconsin]  city  superintendents,  October  7  and 
8,  1910.  Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  printing  company,  state  printer, 
1910.  4p.  8°. 

Exemption  from  taxation.  Addresses,  reports,  judicial  proceedings, 
legislative  bills,  acts  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  colleges  and  universities  from  taxation. 
Boston,  Printed  for  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  1910.  2829.  8°. 

The  executive  committee  having  in  charge  the  interests  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  design  this  compilation  to  aid  in  removing  sucli 
misapprehension  as  may  appear  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  regarding  both  tlie  principle  of  exemption  and  its  effect 
upon  the  communities  in  which  it  occurs. 


Gray,  E.  D.  McQueen.  Latin  in  the  secondary  school.  Albuquerque, 
N.  M.,  1910.  105-139P.  8°.  (Bulletin  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Educational  series,  vol.  i,  no.  4) 

In  this  paper,  the  president  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  contends 
that  Latin,  because  it  has  contributed  a  large  element  to  our  Eng¬ 
lish  vocabulary  and  develops  logical,  accurate  thought  and  expression, 
is  a  “  practical  ”  subject  which  should  constitute  an  integral  part  of 
our  national  secondary  education,  but  he  advocates  a  reform  of 
prevalent  methods  of  Latin  instruction. 


Hall,  Arthur  Howard.  Old  Bradford  school-days.  Norwood,  Mass., 
Imprinted  by  the  Plimpton  press,  1910.  i8ip.  illus.  12°. 

Hoag,  Ernest  Bryant.  The  health  index  of  children.  San  Francisco, 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Wiggin  co.,  1910.  i88p.  illus.  12°. 

In  this  manual.  Dr.  Hoag,  who  is  medical  director  of  the  Berkeley, 
California,  schools,  gives  to  teachers  and  parents,  in  clear,  untech- 
nical  language,  a  series  of  suggestions  for  the  supervision  of  health 
conditions  of  school  children.  A  chapter  on  the  Health  of  the  teacher 
is  included. 

Hodgins,  John  George.  The  establishment  of  schools  and  colleges 
in  Ontario,  1792-1910.  Toronto,  L.  K.  Cameron,  1910.  v.  1-2. 
illus.  8’. 

L’instruction  publique  au  royaume  de  Pologne.  Paris,  Bureau  de 
I’Agence  polonaise  de  presse,  1910.  1239.  8°. 

Johnson,  E.  Bird,  ed.  Forty  years  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Minneapolis,  The  General  alumni  association,  1910.  348p.  illus.  4°. 

Kelynack,  Theophilus  N.,  ed.  Medical  examination  of  schools  and 
scholars.  London,  P.  S.  King  and  son,  1910.  xvi,  434p.  8°. 

Concisely  and  conveniently  presents  the  experience  and  views  of  no 
less  than  thirty-six  expert  contributors,  representing  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  America,  and  the  progressive  countries  of  Europe.  Includes 
chapters  on  Medical  examination  of  schools  and  scholars  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  Luther  H.  Gulick  and  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  and 
on  Physical  education  in  American  universities,  by  R.  Tait  McKenzie. 

Krause,  Flora  Helm.  Manual  of  moral  and  humane  education. 

Chicago,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  sons  company,  1910.  271P.  illus.  8°. 

Humane  education  in  elementary  schools,  with  graded  course  of  study, 
p.  22-195.  Humane  education  in  high  schools,  p.  211-15. 
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Mark,  H.  Thiselton.  The  unfolding  of  personality  as  the  chief  aim 
in  education;  some  chapters  in  educational  psychology.  London, 
T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1910.  224p.  12°. 

Mumford,  Edith  E.  Read.  The  dawn  of  character:  a  study  of  child 
life.  London,  New  York  [etc.]  Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1910. 

225p.  8°. 

Penstone,  M.  M.  Town  study;  suggestions  for  a  course  of  lessons 
.preliminary  to  the  study  of  civics.  London,  National  society’s 
depository,  1910.  454p.  illus.  12°. 

Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.  Wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  New'  York, 
Charities  publication  committee,  1910.  423P.  illus.  8°. 

Regarding  the  utilization  of  school  property  after  day-class  hours  in 
typical  American  cities,  this  book  contains  information  gathered  from 
the  reports  of  school  authorities  and  voluntary  organizations,  as  well 
as  through  personal  investigation,  by  the  department  of  child  hygiene 
of  the  Russell  Sage  foundation. 

Robertson,  D.  Maclaren.  A  history  of  the  French  academy,  1635-1910; 
with  an  outline  sketch  of  the  Institute  of  France,  showdng  its 
relation  to  its  constituent  academies.  New  York,  G.  W.  Dilling¬ 
ham  company  [1910]  379p.  illus.  8°. 

Schurman,  Jacob  Gould.  [The  problems  of  the  American  university] 
In  his  Annual  report,  1909-10.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  university, 
November  1910.  p.  5-30. 

Science,  n.  s.  32;  695-701,  November  18,  1910,  in  presenting  an  out¬ 
line  of  this  report,  says  that  it  “  is  characterized  by  a  discussion  of 
the  present  problems  of  higher  education,  not  merely  as  they  affect 
Cornell  university  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  American  uni¬ 
versities  in  general.  These  problems  have  to  do  with  the  student, 
the  professor,  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  research  and  pro¬ 
ductive  scholarship.” 

Sela,  Aniceto.  La  educacion  nacional;  hechos  e  ideas.  Madrid,  V. 
Suarez,  1910,  458p.  8°. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  MUSTERSCHULE  IN 
FRANKFURT  AM  MAIN 

The  American  who  visits  the  Miisterschule  for  the  first 
time  experiences  a  certain  feeling  of  disappointment.  He 
enters  the  school  expecting  to  see  something  distinctly  for¬ 
eign,  but  is  surprized  to  feel  himself  at  home.  He  has  read 
and  heard  much  of  Prussian  formalism,  so  he  is  armed  with 
his  official  permission,  which  he  sends  in  to  the  director  with 
fear  and  trembling.  The  first  sight  of  Director  Walter,  how¬ 
ever,  dispels  all  fear  of  formality,  for  the  visitor  feels  at  once 
that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  personality,  and  not  with  an  of¬ 
ficial. 

I  visited  the  Musterschule  in  order  to  see  the  work  in  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and,  like  every  one  else  who  visits  that  institu¬ 
tion,  I  was  imprest  with  the  results  there  obtained.  While 
sitting  in  a  French  class,  which  Dr.  Walter  was  teaching,  1 
witnessed  a  trifling  incident,  which  to  me  was  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  anything  else  that  I  saw  in  the  school.  While 
he  was  earnestly  discussing  some  work  on  the  board.  Dr. 
Walter  loosed  his  tie  in  the  back.  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
fix  it  himself,  he  backed  up  to  one  of  the  boys,  sat  down  on 
the  desk,  and  had  the  boy  arrange  it  for  him.  The  per¬ 
formance  produced  a  good-natured  laugh,  but  in  no  way  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  incident  may 
seem  too  trifling  to  mention,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
thing  was  done  spoke  volumes  for  the  relationship  existing 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  They  were  comrades  and  friends. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  recitation  I  spoke  to  the  director 
about  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  informality  which  prevailed 
in  the  school,  and  inquired  how  it  had  been  brought  about. 
His  reply  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  in  large  measure 
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due  to  a  system  of  self-government  which  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  there  for  eleven  years.  Seeing  that  I  was  interested  in 
this  side  of  school  life,  he  gave  me  a  pamphlet,  which  he  re¬ 
cently  published.^  This  pamphlet  contains  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion  and  conclusion  by  Director  Walter;  the  remainder  of  it 
consists  of  rules  and  regulations,  formulated  by  the  boys 
who  originated  the  movement,  and  amplified  from  time  to 
time  by  their  successors.  The  Frankfurt  experiment  in  self-  j 

government  has  been  so  successful,  and  the  boys  play  such  an  ! 

important  role  in  the  management  of  the  school  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  interesting  for  many  teachers  in  the  United 
States  to  know  something  of  the  details  of  the  system  there 
evolved. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  “  Rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  ”  gives  at  once  the  pupils’  viewpoint  and  states  con¬ 
cisely  the  plan  proposed :  “  One  important  function  of  the 
school  is  to  make  its  pupils  independent,  to  teach  them  to  help 
one  another,  and  to  educate  themselves.  The  system  of  self- 
government  at  the  Musterschule  seeks  to  accomplish  this  by 
making  the  Primaner  {i-e.,  the  two  highest  classes)  assist  the 
teachers  in  their  oversight  over  the  pupils.”  The  administra¬ 
tive  organization  is  briefly  as  follows:  there  are  two  upper 
prefects,  who  have  a  general  oversight  over  all  the  pupils,  and 
who  control  the  twenty-four  under-prefects,  who  assist  them 
in  their  work.  All  of  them  are  members  of  the  two  upper 
classes.  They  are  chosen  each  year  by  the  teaching  staff  after 
consultation  with  the  retiring  prefects.  The  prefects  divide 
the  work  among  themselves  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  One  Primaner,  known  as  the  “  class- 
prefect,”  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  lower  classes,  for  which 
he  is  then  responsible.  In  the  words  of  the  students,  “  he  is 
the  friend,  confidant,  and  adviser  of  the  class  which  is  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.” 

Each  of  the  lower  classes  chooses  three  of  its  members, 
known  as  class  representatives,  who  act  as  a  connecting  link 
between  their  class  and  the  Primaner  on  the  one  side,  and 

*  Erziehung  der  Schiiler  zur  Sclbstverwaltung  am  Reform — Realgym- 
nasium  “  Musterschule,”  Frankfurt  a.  M.  Berlin,  1910. 
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their  class  and  the  teachers  on  the  other.  These  representa¬ 
tives  are  responsible  to  the  prefects  for  order  in  their  re¬ 
spective  classes.  They  keep  class  lists,  in  which  is  recorded 
the  number  of  each  pupibs  seat,  coat  rack,  and  umbrella- 
stand,  and  give  a  copy  of  this  list  to  the  class  prefect.  By 
means  of  this  list  a  prefect  who  is  in  charge  of  a  hall  can,  by 
comparing  the  name  on  the  article  with  the  list,  locate  at 
once  the  owner  of  an  overcoat,  cap,  or  umbrella  which  has 
been  left  in  the  hall,  or  he  can  tell  what  boy  has  failed  to 
close  his  ink-well,  or  has  left  paper  on  the  floor  beneath  his 
desk.  If  a  class  finds  the  work  assigned  too  difficult,  they 
make  complaint  to  their  representatives,  and  these  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  teacher  concerned. 

Let  us  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  the  duties  of  the 
prefects,  whose  business  it  is  “  to  maintain  order  in  the 
building  and  in  the  yard,  to  punish  disobedience,  to  admonish 
slothful  pupils,  and  to  exert,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
school,  a  good  influence  on  their  younger  comrades.” 

The  cardinal  principle  underlying  the  whole  system  of  self- 
government  is  that  the  older  boys  are  not  to  report  cases  of 
disorder  or  disobedience  to  the  masters,  except  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  In  most  classes  a  simple  admonition  on  the  part  of 
the  prefects  suffices;  in  especially  stubborn  cases  the  two  up|>er 
prefects,  together  with  the  class  prefect,  summon  the  offender 
to  the  classroom  of  Upper  Prima  (the  highest  class),  and 
there  reason  with  him  concerning  the  folly  of  his  ways.  If 
he  still  proves  obdurate  they  report  him  to  the  class  master 
for  punishment.  The  efficacy  of  this  scheme  may  be  judged 
from  a  paragraph  selected  from  the  report  of  the  prefects  for 
1909-10.  “  The  consultation  of  the  prefects  with  recalcitrant 

pupils  has  proved  effective.  The  offender  must  not  l>e 
crushed  with  reproaches,  but  his  sense  of  comradeship  must 
be  appealed  to,  and  he  must  be  convinced  that  it  was  stupid 
on  his  part  not  to  comply  with  a  just  command.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  such  a  consultation  was  usually  a  hearty  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  we  felt  that  our  efforts  were  not  without  result. 
Conducted  in  this  manner,  these  consultations  will  help  im¬ 
prove  the  spirit  of  the  school.” 
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It  will  not  be  possible  in  the  limits  of  this  short  sketch  to 
even  mention  all  the  duties  of  the  prefects,  but  a  few  of  the 
more  important  ones  may  be  briefly  described. 

First  of  all,  they  control  the  matter’of  tardiness.  If  a  boy 
appears  late  in  class,  he  must  report  in  the  next  intermission 
to  his  class  prefect,  who  enters  his  name  in  a  list  and  com¬ 
mands  him  to  report  for  a  week  every  day  after  school  to 
pick  up  any  paper  that  may  be  lying  in  the  yard.  To  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  yard  the  day  I  visited  the  school, 
his  punishment  would  not  be  very  severe.  Every  Saturday 
the  class  prefect  turns  this  list  over  to  the  director,  who  com¬ 
pares  it  with  the  classbook. 

The  prefects  are  responsible  for  order  when  the  boys  enter 
the  building  in  the  morning.  “  Seven  minutes  before  school 
opens,  the  boys  appointed  for  this  duty  enter  the  building  and 
unlock  the  classroom  doors.  At  five  minutes  before  the 
opening,  a  bell  rings,  and  the  boys  arranged  in  classes  enter  the 
building  two  by  two.  A  prefect  leads  each  class  to  its  room. 
In  the  two  lower  corridors  prefects  are  stationed  to  observe 
the  deportment  of  the  pupils  as  they  ascend  the  stairs.  All 
hats  are  removed  as  the  boys  enter  the  building.” 

In  the  “  milk  room,”  where  milk  and  cocoa  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  there  is  stationed  a  prefect,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  that  the  boys  drink  quietly  and  immediately  upon  entering 
the  room,  so  that  they  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible  left 
to  go  out  into  the  yard. 

The  prefects  are  likewise  responsible  for  the  bicycle  room, 
and  have  worked  out  an  e.xcellent  system  for  checking  the 
wheels. 

Not  only  do  they  care  for  external  details,  but  from  time 
to  time  they  institute  customs  which  look  toward  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  school.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  may  be  mentioned  a  scheme  for  increasing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  German  songs,  which  was  introduced  in  1908-09. 

Once  a  week  a  prefect  writes  a  song  on  the  large  black¬ 
board  in  the  hall,  and  this  song  is  learned  by  the  boys  and 
practised  in  the  German,  Gymnasium,  and  singing-classes. 
Once  a  term  all  the  pupils  come  together  in  the  assembly  hall 
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and  sing  the  songs  thus  learned.  By  this  means  they  have 
collected  a  large  number  of  songs  for  the  trips  and  excur¬ 
sions  which  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

The  duties  of  the  prefects  thus  far  described  have  to  do 
more  or  less  with  the  daily  routine  of  school  life,  but  their 
activity  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this,  for  they  have  made 
themselves  likewise  responsible  for  the  social,  athletic,  and 
theatrical  events  of  the  year.  Without  going  into  detail,  I 
may  simply  mention  school  excursions;  school  concerts  and 
dramatic  performances;  the  performances  of  the  English  and 
French  companies,  which  appear  every  year  at  the  school;  the 
purchase  of  tickets  at  reduced  price  from  the  local  theaters, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  same  among  the  boys;  and,  finally, 
an  exchange  of  English  and  French  books  for  private 
reading. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  older  boys  of 
the  IMusterschule  have  intrusted  to  them  considerable  re¬ 
sponsibility.  That  they  perform  with  fidelity  and  enthusiasm 
their  self-appointed  tasks;  that  they  have  succeeded  in  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  school  a  spirit  of  independence  and  helpfulness,  and 
that  “  the  school  has  become  to  them  a  second  home  ”  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  stranger  that  spends  but  the  briefest  time  among 
them. 

C.  William  Prettyman 

Dickinson  College 

ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY 

A  Study  like  geometry,  exact  in  its  nomenclature  as  well  as 
in  its  processes  of  thought,  is  likely  to  present  many  difficulties 
to  the  beginner,  a  student,  say,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 
All  writers  of  text-books  of  plane  geometry  concede  the  point, 
tho  few  of  them  point  out  a  way  to  approach  the  subject  so 
as  to  reduce  its  initial  difficulties  to  a  minimum.  Many  per¬ 
sons  well  equipped  for  teaching  higher  mathematics  are  ut¬ 
terly  lacking  in  sympathetic  insight  into  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  beginner.  It  is  a  fair  statement  that  in  nine 
geometry  classes  out  of  ten  the  lesson  assigned  at  the  first 
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recitation  is,  “  jMemorize  all  the  definitions  in  pages  —  and 
—  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  occupied  with  getting 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  their  respective  divisions  and  other 
data  of  information,  and  in  distributing  supplies.  Not  a  word 
to  throw  light  on  the  bewildering  array  of  concepts  which  the 
pupils  are  to  define  clearly  the  next  day!  So  the  work  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  lesson  for  the  day  is  heard;  the  lesson  for  the 
next  day  assigned ;  there  is  little  or  no  effort  to  guide  the 
class,  step  by  step,  to  correct  habits  of  mathematical  reason¬ 
ing.  After  three  or  four  months  of  confusion  most  students 
emerge,  it  is  true,  with  a  quasi-clear  idea  of  what  they  are 
about.  The  pity  is  that  the  light  comes  not  by  the  help,  but 
in  spite  of  text-book  and  teacher. 

Successful  teachers  of  English  frequently  consult  hand¬ 
books  of  English  classics  for  suggestions  of  questions  where¬ 
with  to  lead  their  pupils  to  right  appreciation.  Many  helps 
are  at  hand  outlining  ways  to  approach  inductively  and 
analytically  the  English  works  prescribed  for  study  in  high 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  in  the  high-school 
curriculum  most  hedged  in  by  technical  phrases  and  calling 
into  play  only  the  intellect  at  an  age  when  it  is  next  to  im- 
])0ssible  for  the  pupil’s  intellect  to  be  active  apart  from  his 
emotions,  can  claim  not  a  single  pedagogical  help,  guide,  or 
suggestion.  The  real  need  today  is  not  for  more  text-books 
of  geometry,  not  for  “  keys  ”  to  the  solution  of  geometrical 
exercises,  not  for  teachers  more  highly  trained  in  abstract 
mathematics:  but  for  some  one  to  formulate  a  concrete  sys¬ 
tem  of  psychological  attack  on  the  concepts  and  captions 
of  geometry.  Such  a  work  will  be  a  labor  of  love, 
but  it  will  possess  definite  pedagogical,  if  not  monetary, 
value. 

In  the  following  series  of  lessons  my  aim  has  been  of  a 
humbler  sort, — to  set  down  the  actual  questions  developed  in 
a  beginning  class  in  geometry,  day  by  day,  for  the  first  few 
recitations.  Such  a  series  of  questions  can  not  possess  the 
same  value  as  a  theoretically  developed  system  of  lessons.  It 
is  sure  to  be  partial  and  incomplete,  but  it  may  suggest  points 
of  departure,  at  least: 
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First  Lesson 

Discussion  of  the  concept,  angle,  and  of  the  different  kinds 
of  angle. 

How  many  straight  lines  are  necessary  to  form  an  angle? 
Do  two  lines  which  do  not  meet  form  an  angle?  What  is  a 
good  description  of  an  angle?  (  An  angle  is  a  figure  formed  by 
two  straight  lines  which  meet).  I  wish  to  draw  a  diagram 
to  illustrate  the  following  definition;  “a  straight  angle  is  an 
angle  whose  two  sides  form  one  straight  line,”  how  shall  I 
draw  the  two  sides  of  the  straight  angle?  Why  is  a  straight 
line  not  a  straight  angle?  How  many  straight  lines  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  form  one  angle?  Why  is  a  straight  angle  so  named? 
Describe  the  peculiar  position  of  the  two  sides  of  a  straight 
angle. 

I  am  thinking  about  a  right  angle.  Who  can  point  out  a 
right  angle  in  this  room?  What  kind  of  angle  do  walls  make 
generally  with  the  floor?  with  the  ceiling?  What  kind  of 
angle  do  houses  make  with  the  ground?  What  kind  of  angle 
do  persons  standing  make  with  the  floor?  What  kind  of 
angle  do  two  edges  of  your  ruler  that  meet  make  with  each 
other?  What  kind  of  angle  do  two  edges  of  a  book  make? 
Draw  a  right  angle  by  laying  a  book  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and 
tracing  the  two  edges  that  form  a  corner. 

Who  knows  what  an  acute  angle  is?  What  is  the  smallest 
acute  angle  you  can  think  of?  What  is  the  smallest  integral 
acute  angle?  Are  there  acute  angles  less  than  one  degree? 
What  is  the  largest  integral  acute  angle?  Are  two  acute 
angles  always  ecjual  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  naming 
figure  values  of  two  acute  angles.  May  two  acute  angles  be 
equal?  Illustrate  your  answer.  Draw  two  unequal  acute 
angles. 

Who  knows  the  definition  of  an  obtuse  angle?  Are  two 
obtuse  angles  necessarily  equal?  ]\Iay  they  be  equal?  Illus¬ 
trate  your  answer.  Can  an  acute  angle  equal  an  obtuse  angle? 
Give  a  reason  for  your  answer.  Draw  two  equal  obtuse  angles. 
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Second  Lesson 

Discussion  of  terms  relating  to  a  pair  of  angles. 

I  am  going  to  write  the  definition  of  complementary  angles 
on  the  board,  “  Two  angles  are  complementary  if  their  sum 
equals  ninety  degrees.” 

If  one  of  two  complementary  angles  equals  one  degree, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  other  angle?  One  of  a  pair  of  com¬ 
plementary  angles  equals  seven  degrees;  how  many  degrees 
in  the  other?  Are  two  complementary  angles  necessarily 
equal?  Might  two  complementary  angles  be  equal?  Give 
examples  to  illustrate  your  answer.  What  kind  of  angle — 
straight,  right,  acute,  or  obtuse — must  each  of  a  pair  of  com¬ 
plementary  angles  be? 

Consider  the  definition  of  supplementary  angles,  “  Tw^o 
angles  are  supplemenfary  if  their  sum  equals  one  hundred  and 
eighty  degrees.”  One  of  a  pair  of  supplementary  angles  is 
three  degrees;  how  many  degrees  in  the  other?  One  of  a 
pair  of  supplementary  angles  is  fifteen  degrees;  how  large  is 
the  other  angle?  Are  two  supplementary  angles  necessarily 
equal  ?  Might  they  be  equal  ?  Give  examples  to  illustrate. 
What  kind  of  angle  is  each  of  a  pair  of  supplementary  angles 
if  they  are  equal  to  each  other?  if  they  are  not  equal  to  each 
other? 

How  many  sides  has  one  angle?  Then  two  angles  have 
how  many  sides?  When  I  think  of  two  angles  I  see  four 
lines  and  how  many  vertices?  Consider  this  definition,  “  Two 
angles  are  adjacent  if  they  have  a  common  vertex  and  a  com¬ 
mon  side  between  them.”  Describe  how  the  diagram  looks 
when  I  illustrate,  not  two  angles  in  general,  but  two  adjacent 
angles.  How  many  lines  will  there  be  in  the  diagram?  how 
many  vertices?  Why?  Might  two  adjacent  angles  be  com¬ 
plementary?  Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  two  complemen¬ 
tary,  adjacent  angles.  Illustrate  by  a  drawing  two  adjacent, 
supplementary  angles;  two  equal,  adjacent  angles;  two  acute, 
adjacent  angles;  two  obtuse,  adjacent  angles;  two  right,  ad¬ 
jacent  angles.  Is  the  idea  of  size  or  of  position  exprest  in  the- 
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word  adjacent?  ^Mention  some  terms  which  express  the  idea 
of  size  of  an  angle. 

Draw  a  diagram  to  illustrate  the  following  definition, 

\"ertical  angles  are  the  alternate  angles  formed  by  two  lines 
which  cut  each  other.”  Name  two  pairs  of  vertical  angles 
in  your  diagram.  Why  are  two  vertical  angles  not  adjacent? 
What  trait  have  two  vertical  angles  in  common  with  two  ad¬ 
jacent  angles?  In  drawing  diagrams,  you  should  aim  to 
illustrate  exactly  what  is  asked  for.  When  told  to  make  two 
complementary  angles,  ought  you  to  make  two  complementary 
adjacent  angles?  Why  not?  Take  the  following  test: 

1.  Draw  two  supplementary  angles. 

2.  Draw  two  supplementary,  adjacent  angles. 

3.  Draw  two  angles  having  a  common  vertex  but  not  a 
common  side. 

4.  Draw  two  angles  having  a  common  side  but  not  a  com¬ 
mon  vertex. 

Edith  N.  Putney 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REVIEWS 


American  government  and  politics — By  Charles  A.  Beard.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1910.  772  p.  $2.10. 

The  author  desigris  this  book  for  college  students  and  for 
citizens  wishing  a  general  survey  of  our  political  system.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  his¬ 
torical  foundations,  the  second  of  the  federal  government,  and 
the  third  of  the  state  government. 

In  part  first  tlie  author  brietly  discusses  the  colonial  origins 
of  American  political  institutions,  and  shows  conclusively  that 
they  have  their  basis  in  the  long  experience  of  the  colonists  in 
the  days  preceding  the  American  Revolution.  Then  follows 
an  able  explanation  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  weakness 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

In  elalx)rating  the  evolution  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
Professor  Beard  declares,  in  effect,  that  many  of  its  practical 
working  features  are  unwritten,  and  adds  the  important  state¬ 
ment  that  customs  in  our  Federal  Constitution  form  as  large 
an  element  as  they  do  in  the  English  Constitution.  In  present¬ 
ing  the  evolutionary  character  of  the  federal  system,  the  author 
considers  (r)  the  federal  amending  process;  (2)  statutory 
elaboration  of  the  Constitution;  (3)  the  custom  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  (4)  judicial  expansion  of  the  Constitution.  He 
well  says  that  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in  our 
political  system,  caused  by  the  customs  of  the  political  parties 
in  operating  the  machinery  of  the  government.  Three  of  the 
well-known  examples  of  these  customs  are  found  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  method  of  electing  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  transfonnation  of  the  Si>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  an  impartial  presiding  officer  into  a  leader  of 
the*majority  party  of  that  body,  and  last  but  not  least,  in  the 
changes  wrought  in  the  presidential  office  by  the  exigencies  of 
party  leadership. 
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Under  the  head  of  Judicial  Expansion  of  the  Constitution, 
Professor  Beard  pertinently  suggests  the  belief  of  some  men 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  under  the  guise  of  an  interpretation, 
at  times  makes  constitutional  law  to  meet  the  demand  of  new 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judicial  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  masterful  leader¬ 
ship  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  were  mighty  forces  in 
expanding  the  Constitution.  There  is  just  as  little  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  the  un¬ 
questioned  welfare  of  the  people  have  often  exercised  more  or 
less  influence  over  judicial  interpretations  of  constitutional 
law. 

One  of  the  most  important  chapters  of  the  book  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  nation. 
Among  the  strongest  reasons  assigned  for  the  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  state  in  our  federal  system  is  the  growth  of  na¬ 
tional  industries  and  of  interstate  commerce.  These  new 
forces,  nation-wide  in  their  extent,  make  for  economic  unity 
and  consolidation.  But  economic  solidarity  underlies  social 
and  political  solidarity.  In  the  days  when  our  industries  were 
largely  local  and  intra-state,  they  could  easily  be  regulated  and 
supervised  by  the  state  government;  but  now  that  they  are 
national  and  interstate,  the  federal  government  must  share 
with  the  state  their  supervision  and  regulation.  This  concen¬ 
trates  vast  power  in  Congress  and  largely  explains  the  political 
revolution  thru  which  we  as  a  people  are  now  passing. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Congress  at  work,”  the  author  shows  the 
effect  of  party  organization  and  leadership  in  the  actual  work¬ 
ing  of  that  body.  He  reminds  his  readers  of  the  striking  fact 
that,  owing  to  pressure  of  business,  very  important  measures, 
reported  by  the  various  standing  committees,  are  forced  thru 
the  House  of  Representatives  without  serious  debate.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  two  important  and  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults.  In  the  first  place,  the  Speaker  has  been  made  practically 
a  dictator  over  the  House,  and,  in  the  second  place,  enormous 
power  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  fifty  or  sixty 
standing  committees.  The  legislative  work  is  really  done  by 
these  committees,  whose  chairmen,  working  under  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Speaker,  largely  control  legislation.  The  House 
itself  has  been  changed  from  a  deliberative  to  a  ratifying  body. 
Professor  Beard  hints  at  the  contrast  between  the  English 
method,  where  the  Cabinet,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  is  responsible  for  legislation,  and  our  own  method, 
where  the  Speaker  of  the  House  takes  the  place  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  chairmen  of  committees  take  the  place  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  author  suggests  that  in  time  our  system  may 
develop  into  a  sort  of  cabinet  system.  We  may  well  wish 
that  he  had  elaborated  more  fully  this  important  suggestion. 

One  of  the  ablest  chapters  of  the  book  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  popular  control  in  state  government.  With  considerable 
concreteness  of  detail,  the  author  discusses  in  an  illuminating 
way  the  growing  distrust  of  representative  assemblies,  and 
cites  as  evidence  of  this  fact  the  development  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  devices  to  give  voters  the  power  to  make 
laws  without  the  help  of  the  legislature.  Regret  it  as  we  may, 
we  must  admit  that  American  political  institutions  are  far 
more  democratic  in  theory  than  in  practise.  This  is  largely 
owing  to  our  complicated  political  mechanism.  Voters  can 
not  discriminate  among  so  many  candidates  as  are  presented 
to  them  on  the  ordinary  ballot.  Hence  the  expert  slate- 
maker,  the  professional  politician,  and  the  political  boss  find 
it  easy  to  dictate  their  will  to  the  helpless  voters.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  is  to  be  found  in  simplifying  our  political  ma¬ 
chinery  by  reducing  the  number  of  elective  officers,  by  length¬ 
ening  the  terms  of  office,  and  by  concentrating  governmental 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  minor  officers. 

As  already  suggested,  I  believe  the  author  would  have  been 
more  helpful  to  his  readers  if  he  had  extended  his  comparisons 
between  the  working  features  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  those  of  the  English  Constitution.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  he  has  proved  himself  a  thoro  student,  not  only  of 
the  legal  theory  of  constitutional  law,  but  of  the  everyday 
practical  working  of  American  political  institutions.  He  has 
shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial,  and  he  is  admirably  clear  and  concise  in  statement.  At 
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times,  indeed,  he  attains  a  felicity  of  expression  which  is 
somewhat  rare  in  books  of  this  sort.  American  government 
and  politics  deserv^es  a  large  place  not  only  in  the  college 
classroom,  but  in  private  libraries  of  intelligent  American 
voters. 

Wilbur  F.  Gordy 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Life  of  Horace  Mann;  a  study  in  leadership — By  George  A.  Hubbell,  A.  M. 

Philadelphia;  W.  F.  Fell  Co.,  1910.  285  p.  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  an  appreciation,  not  a  critical  biography. 
Few  iiersons  are  better  fitted  to  write  such  an  appreciation 
than  Mr.  Hubbell,  and  there  is  always  room  for  such  a  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  great  leader.  As  there  are  surprizingly  few  pres¬ 
entations  of  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  from  any  point  of 
view,  this  one  by  an  ardent  admirer,  possessing  the  freshness 
which  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has  lived  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  hero  worship,  who  has  trodden  again  in  a  literal 
sense  the  paths  frequented  by  the  hero,  has  read  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  has  entered  into  his  home  life,  has  studied  his 
speeches,  reports,  writings  in  general,  is  an  acceptable  and 
worthy  addition  to  our  educational  literature.  But  the  volume 
is  frankly  what  it  claims  to  be;  it  is  no  critical  study;  it  re¬ 
veals  little  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the  great  educational 
movement,  participation  in  which  gave  Mann  his  commanding 
position;  it  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  Mann  in  the  part 
which  he  played  as  one  actor  among  a  great  group.  Tho  some 
would  regard  Mann  as  not  even  the  star  performer  in  this  our 
educational  drama  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  here  the 
remainder  of  the  cast  are  not  even  mentioned.  Even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  study  of  the  great  character  as  a  leader,  it 
is  unfortunate  to  make  such  a  study  too  individualistic.  A 
critical  analysis  of  Mann’s  part  in  our  educational  development 
is  yet  to  be  furnished.  Flowever,  it  is  a  significant  tribute  to 
the  man  himself,  that  all  who  have  written  upon  him  have 
been  so  swayed  by  his  personality  that  other  perspective  is 
lost.  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  volume  is  more  objective,  but  even  here 
Mann  is  taken  as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  many  strands 
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of  history  that  justly  should  be  otherwise  assorted.  As  the 
object  in  this  volume  is  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  great  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  works  which  revealed  it,  the  pioneer  educational 
work  which  Mr.  Mann  did  is  thrown  into  truer  perspective 
from  the  biographical  point  of  view.  His  career  as  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  is  considered  as  only 
one  of  three  great  working  periods  in  Mr.  Mann’s  life,  the 
second  being  the  anti-slavery  leadership  and  congressional 
service,  and  the  third  his  presidency  of  Antioch  College. 

This  is  not  a  volume  to  give  one  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  educational  movement  so  frequently  and  probably  in¬ 
appropriately  called  the  Horace  Mann  l\Iovement,  but  it  does 
give,  as  it  purports  to  do,  a  just  and  attractive  account  of  an 
inspiring  leader. 

Paul  Monroe 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Politica  Espiritual.  Discursos  Academicos,  Sociales  y  Parlamentarios 
(1905-1909)— By  Joaquin  V.  Gonzalez.  Buenos  Aires:  J.  Lajouane  & 
Cia.  1910.  303  p. 

Publicist  and  statesman,  as  well  as  president  of  the  recently 
established  University  of  La  Plata,  Dr.  Gonzalez  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  American  ideals  and  methods  in  their  application 
to  the  educational  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Derived  from  a  wide  experience  in  solving  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  growth  resembling  our  own  more  closely  than  those  of 
any  other  Latin-American  state,  his  views  possess  an  especial 
claim  to  attention  and  interest. 

Intellectual  policy  is  the  title  that  he  has  given  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  addresses  of  which  the  most  important  deal  with  the 
mission  of  culture  in  modern  society,  Argentine  education, 
foreign  models,  the  interchange  of  professors,  university  self- 
government,  and  private  cooperation  in  public  instruction. 
Lack  of  a  spirit  of  accommodation  among  those  charged  with 
educational  duties  and  the  disposition  to  adhere  to  old  and 
rigid  forms  that  stand  aloof  from  the  forces  influential  in 
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molding  modern  society  constitute,  in  the  author’s  opinion, 
two  very  serious  evils  blocking  the  pathway  of  his  country 
toward  higher  intellectual  attainment.  These  in  turn  are 
buttressed  by  the  iinancial  and  administrative  dependence  of 
the  universities  on  the  state,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  public 
at  large  to  understand  that  a  university  is  neither  a  particular 
phase  of  governmental  action,  a  conventional  assemblage  of 
professors  and  students  harking  back  to  a  medieval  prototype, 
nor  yet  an  institution  existing  by  virtue  of  imitation  because 
every  civilized  land  is  supposed  to  have  one. 

To  remove  these  obstacles  Dr.  Gonzalez  pleads  for  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  indei>endence  of  the  university,  alike  financial 
and  administrative,  for  its  endowment  both  by  the  state  and  by 
private  individuals,  and  for  a  frank  acknowledgment  that  pro¬ 
fessional  educators  are  better  fitted  than  politicians  to  deter¬ 
mine  educational  questions.  As  a  part  of  the  process  of 
emancipation,  however,  the  educators  themselves  must  think 
less  of  their  personal  theories  and  more  of  how  they  can 
prove  to  the  community  the  absolute  necessity  for  its  support 
and  for  the  corresponding  degree  of  recompense  in  service 
which  is  bound  to  follow  such  support.  For  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  general  purpose  a  knowledge  and  an  application 
of  the  experience  of  older  nations  are  the  surest  and  wisest 
means.  They  may  be  supplied  to  most  advantage  by  a  system 
of  exchange  professors,  each  of  whom,  in  telling  of  his  own 
country,  will  be  learning  what  the  one  to  which  he  is  accredited 
possesses  or  requires  for  its  educational  well-being. 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Carnegie  Foundation,  fresh  from  the  dis- 
Academic  and  In-  cussioii  and  description  of  the  real  state  of 
medical  education  in  America,  has  now  past 
on  to  another  interesting  and  important  field  of  academic  in¬ 
quiry.  Its  recently  issued  Report  on  academic  ajid  industrial 
efficiency  has  provoked  already  a  good  deal  of  comment  and 
criticism  of  various  sorts, — mostly  angry  or  sarcastic.  In 
fact,  the  reaction  of  the  various  types  of  mind  upon  it  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  its  most  illuminating  results.  The  writer 
of  this  report  is  Mr.  M.  L.  Cooke,  a  representative  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  type  of  administrator  known  as  “  efficiency  engineer.”  It 
was  Mr.  Cooke’s  purpose  in  preparing  this  report  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  upon  academic  efficiency  from  the  standpoint  of  the  en¬ 
gineer,  and  to  comment  upon  some  phases  and  aspects  of  aca¬ 
demic  work.  In  order  to  give  a  specific  point  to  his  inquiry, 
Mr.  Cooke  investigated  in  particular  the  cost  and  the  results, 
both  in  teaching  and  in  research,  of  the  departments  of  physics 
in  eight  American  colleges  and  universities  of  various  sizes 


and  types. 

The  least  interesting  and  significant  part  of  Mr.  Cooke’s 
report  is  the  elaborate  statistical  material  included  in  it.  While 
the  gathering  together  of  this  material  must  have  cost  the 
writer  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor,  it  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  without  value :  first,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to  ap¬ 
ply  statistical  methods  to  non-commensurable  data;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  the  information  gained  is  not  important,  even  if 
true. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Cooke’s  report  with  a  cavalier  wave  of  the  hand,  as  some  ata- 
demically-minded  persons  and  newspapers  have  already  done. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  plainly  not  familiar  with  educational  administra- 
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tion  and  history,  or  he  would  not  suggest  the  importation  into 
America  of  the  discredited  English  system  of  external  exam¬ 
inations  and  of  payment  by  results,  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Lowe.  These  very  words  recall  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  limitation  ever  put  upon  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  education  in  England.  But  when  Mr.  Cooke 
points  to  the  uneconomical  use  of  valuable  space,  and  when  he 
shows  the  heavy  cost  of  carrying  to  an  extreme  point  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  academic  departments,  he  is  on  safe  and  sure 
ground. 

The  functional  system  of  administration  is  susceptible  of  ap¬ 
plication  to  academic  conditions  under  certain  limitations,  and 
it  should  be  applied,  under  these  limitations,  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Departments  of  instruction  exist  not  only  primarily, 
but  solely,  to  teach  and  to  carry  on  investigation.  The  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  are  permitted  to  share  in  work  of  a  business 
or  administrative  character,  that  moment  such  work  is  both 
expensively,  ineffectively,  and  irresponsibly  done. 

But  there  is  no  use  at  this  late  day  in  trying  to  apply  the 
methods  and  tests  of  material  management  to  mental  and 
spiritual  growth  and  activity.  The  modern  psychologists  have, 
it  is  true,  invited  the  “  efficiency  engineers  ”  into  this  field ;  but, 
just  as  most  of  the  work  of  this  kind  done  in  the  psychological 
laboratories  is  relatively  worthless  and  without  significance,  so 
is  the  similar  form  of  undertaking  when  attempted  by  the 
“  efficiency  engineer.'’ 

Trustees  and  others  who  are  responsible  for  the  business 
management  of  colleges  and  universities  will  find  Mr.  Cooke’s 
report  well  worth  reading.  Those  who  have  had  experience 
will  readily  understand  where  to  draw  the  line  in  it  between 
what  is  valuable  and  what  is  mistaken. 


The  rapid  flight  of  time  is  vividly  suggested 

Superintendent  Maxwell's  annual  report 

Maxwell  s  Report  '  . 

for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1910,  is  the 

twelfth  since  he  came  to  his  present  high  office  of  City  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools  in  the  Greater  New  York.  The  statistical 
features  of  his  report  reveal  clearly  enough  the  stupendous 
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task  the  metropolis  has  upon  its  hands  in  maintaining  a  school 
system  of  such  magnitude.  When  the  number  of  new  ele¬ 
mentary  school  sittings  provided  in  one  year  reaches  the  ap¬ 
palling  total  of  26,200;  when  the  net  enrollment  of  pupils  is 
not  less  than  747,223,  of  whom  50,902  are  in  high  schools; 
when  the  total  force  of  superintendents  and  teachers  numbers 
17,724,  and  the  annual  cost  rises  to  nearly  $31,500,000,  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  modern  and  difficult  problem. 

In  the  course  of  his  report  Dr.  Maxwell  touches  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  matters  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have  him  discuss 
even  more  fully.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  chief  cause 
of  retardation  in  the  New  York  City  schools  is  late  entrance  to 
school.  Other  causes,  numerous  and  cooperating,  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  detail. 

It  appears  that  during  the  last  decade  the  population  of 
New  York  City  has  grown  39  per  cent.,  while  the  school  at¬ 
tendance  has  gained  57  per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well  states  the  matter  succinctly  when  he  points  out  that  going 
to  public  school  was  the  customary  occupation  of  twelve  people 
out  of  every  one  hundred  in  New  York  City’s  population  in 
the  year  1900,  whereas  in  1910  it  was  the  customary  occupa¬ 
tion  of  fourteen  people  out  of  every  one  hundred. 

The  report  concludes  with  an  interesting  discussion  of  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries.  Dr.  Maxwell  appears  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  women  teachers  for  what 
is  called  “  equal  pay  ”  will  sooner  or  later  be  successful,  and 
his  aim  is  to  propose  some  policy  which  will  prevent  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  agitation  from  bankrupting  the  city.  Dr.  Max¬ 
well’s  suggestions  are  very  ingenious,  and  are  too  important  to 
be  summarized  here.  They  deserve  careful  examination  and 
study. 


The  Princeton 
Graduate  College 


From  the  Century  magazine  for  February  the 
general  public  will  learn  for  the  first  time  the 
details  of  the  proposed  Graduate  College  of 
Princeton  University.  The  article  describing  the  college  is 
written  bv  Dr.  Andrew  F.  West,  who  first  conceived  the  idea. 
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and  who  has  in  season  and  out  of  season  for  many  years  past 
devoted  himself  to  its  advocacy  and  development. 

One  can  not  help  wondering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  so  at¬ 
tractive  and  so  inviting  a  scheme  as  this  could  have  split  a 
university  community  into  warring  factions,  and  have  broken 
up  the  friendships  of  a  lifetime.  Truly  the  academic  animal 
is  a  queer  beast.  If  he  can  not  have  something  at  which 
to  growl  and  snarl,  he  will  growl  and  snarl  at  nothing 
at  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  objections  were 
offered  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  of  Dean  West.  The 
plan  represents  and  continues  the  best  and  finest  academic 
traditions  of  the  English-speaking  race.  It  offers  resistance 
not  only  to  modern  materialism,  but  to  that  subtler  and  more 
pervasive  modern  philistinism  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
richly-decorated  ignorance  built  'on  the  lofty  foundation  of  a 
narrow  and  highly  specialized  knowledge. 

A  group  of  scholarly  and  generous-minded  young  men  liv¬ 
ing  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  the  proposed  Graduate  College 
would  supply,  and  enjoying  the  companionship  which  it  would 
offer,  might  well  become  at  no  distant  time  a  real  source  of 
sweetness  and  light  in  our  American  life.  We  live  in  a 
veritable  babel.  Raucous  voices  are  yelling  and  shrieking  on 
every  side.  Panaceas  are  offered  as  a  substitute  for  principles, 
and  columns  of  meaningless  figures  take  the  place  of  inter¬ 
preted  facts.  The  bankruptcy  of  much  of  our  higher  learning, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  real  culture  and  cultivation, 
is  only  too  apparent.  What  Dean  West  writes  of  the  humani¬ 
zation  of  learning  is  profoundly  true,  and  in  need  of  applica¬ 
tion  at  many  other  places  than  Princeton.  It  is  a  cause  for 
sincere  congratulation  that  wise  and  generous  benefactors  have 
now  apparently  made  it  possible  for  Princeton  University  to 
put  its  noble  plan  into  execution,  and  to  bring  to  the  aid  of 
those  who  are  fighting  materialism  and  philistinism  within 
the  universities  as  well  as  without  them,  the  powerful  re- 
info’'  ment  that  such  a  college  will  supply. 
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The  Commissioner  Tile  report  for  1910  of  the  United  States 
of  Education’s  Commissioner  of  Education  is  dated  October 
I,  and  was  distributed  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  This  fact  of  itself  is  a  just  reason  for  congratulating^ 
Dr.  Brown  upon  the  administrative  improvements  which  have 
made  this  possible.  The  report  itself  is  more  than  usually  in¬ 
teresting,  and  is  exceptionally  well  arranged.  The  Commis¬ 
sioner  has  put  his  finger  upon  the  really  significant  movements 
and  new  departures  of  the  year,  and  has  recorded  and  in¬ 
terpreted  them  in  admirable  fashion.  The  report  seems  to  us 
the  best  which  has  yet  been  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  offers  the  strongest  argument  for  a  more  generous 
support  of  the  Bureau  by  the  Congress. 


At  a  meeting  of  vice-chancellors  and  other 

Imperial  Universi-  i-epresentatives  of  the  universities  of  Great 
ties  Congress 

Britain  and  Ireland,  recently  held  at  London, 
steps  were  taken  to  summon  a  Congress  of  the  Universities 
of  the  British  Empire  to  meet  in  London  in  1912.  A  draft 
scheme  of  subjects  to  be  discust  at  the  proposed  Congress  was 
considered,  and  it  was  decided  to  group  the  topics  under  four 
heads:  University  organization;  universities  in  their  relation 
to  teachers  and  undergraduate  students;  universities  in  their 
relation  to  post-graduate  and  research  work;  and  universities 
in  relation  to  schools  and  other  agencies  for  higher  education. 

It  is  expected  that  arrangements  will  be  made  for  members 
of  the  Congress  to  visit  some  of  the  universities  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  after  the  close  of  the  Congress. 
The  following  list  of  institutions  invited  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  American  reader: 

I.— THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

England  and  Wales. — The  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Durham,  Leeds.  Liverpool,  London,  IManchester,  Oxford,  Sheffield, 
and  the  University  of  Wales. 

Scotland. — Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews.  ’ 

Ireland. — Queen’s  University,  Belfast;  Dublin  University,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  University  of  Ireland. 
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II.— THE  COLONIES 
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Australia. — The  Universities  of  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Queensland,  and 
Sydney. 

Tasmania. — Tasmania  University,  Hobart. 

New  Zealand. — New  Zealand  University. 

South  Africa. — Cape  Town  University. 

China. — Hong-kong  University. 

Europe. — Malta  University. 

Canada. — Ontario. — Queen’s  University,  Kingston;  the  Western  Uni¬ 
versity,  London;  Ottawa  University;  Toronto  University;  Trinity, 
Toronto;  Victoria,  Toronto;  McMaster  University,  Toronto.  Quebec. — 
Laval  University,  Quebec  and  Montreal ;  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Antigonish ; 
the  University  of  Bishop’s  College,  Lennoxville ;  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  New  Brunswick. — New  Brunswick  University,  Fredericton; 
Mount  Allison  University,  Sackville,  Nova  Scotia. — Acadia  University, 
Wolfville;  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax;  Manitoba  University;  King’s 
College  University,  Windsor.  Alberta. — Alberta  University,  Strathcona. 
Saskatchewan. — Saskatchewan  University,  Saskatoon. 

HI.— INDIA 

Allahabad,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras,  and  the  Punjab  University, 
Lahore. 

From  Paris,  the  death  is  announced  on  November  ii  last  of 
Jules  Tannery,  director  of  scientific  studies  at  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure.  M.  Tannery  had  made  for  himself  a 
large  place  in  the  intellectual  and  scientific  life  of  France,  and 
had  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  Cjuestions  of  secondary 
education.  His  work  on  the  fundamental  notions  of  mathe¬ 
matics  was  of  more  than  usual  importance. 


